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Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece Lavatories 

















“Standard” Ware is the only equipment for modern bathrooms which 
meets every requisite of absolute sanitation, beauty of design, quality and 
low cost. Its installation guarantees health to the home, luxury and 
comfort to the bathroom, and an added value to the property. 


Our book “MODERN BATHROOMS ” helps solve the bathroom question, and 
you need it. It shows many complete model interiors of great beauty and econ- 
omy from $70.00 to $550.00, with cost of each fixture in detail. It tells about 
decoration, tiling, stained glass, modern laundry and kitchen equipment, etc., etc. 
It will save you money. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stasdexf” Ware bears our guarantee ‘* Green and Gold’? label, and has our pate 
mark cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not War 
Refase substitutes— they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. pevt.m, prrTsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Stasdaxd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis, Mo., 622 Security Building 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street Boston, Mass., 712 Paddock Building 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s A Short History of Venice 


A 4 narrative of the structural growth of the Venetian Republic with detailed accounts of its crises and striking 
ep Its emphasis is upon the wonderfully efficient Venetian government, and the — character in its genius 
at once e for the | Practical and the Beautiful. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 18¢. 


Prof. Edward Channing’s A History of the United States 


His orderly, well-balanced statements of fact stand out nsta background of wide personel knowledge and deep 
sonal insight. They are woven into a convineing, essentially readable narrative which a a a its em of Vv = 
and unbroken in its sequence. To be complete in eight 8vo volumes. Vol. I now ready. postage Wc.) 


Mr. Herbert Paul’s A History of Modern England 


Mr. Paul’s spirited and vivid picture of modern England “never fails to be suggestive, otianiating i reader’s wo 
nation and arousing interest the more one gets into the subject.”—Phila. Ledger. The volume ne Jase wa e 
early phases of the Gladstonian ministry, and the climax of Liberalism in England. “Cloth, $2.50 


§ 
Gen. Henry L. Abbot’s Problems of the Panama Canal 
Brig.-Gen. Abbot is in a position, as isno other man, to know the exact truth Ly ~ seven years’ close connection with 
the reorganization of the canal works. He makes the whole matter clear the climate, the health conditions, the 
rival routes, the engineering difficulties, and, in short, as to the construction of. the best possible canal. 
th, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.) 


Dr. John A. Fairlie’s National Administration of the United States 
is the first comprehensive and systematic treatment of the administrative portion of our national government, and in 


view of the recent changes the work is exceptionally valuable to ¢évery one who ~ occasion to speak or write on matters 
pertaining to.our federal government. loth, 8vo, 274 pp. $2.50 net (postage 18c.) 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (Complete) 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for completeness and b rustiverthtoees. Thoroughly revised, with over 1,200 
new biographies and more than 4,000 alterations necessitated by m: 
Five volumes, fully illustrated. Each $6.00 net. ocSoud i by sul Seaierégtten only. Write for special terms.) 


Mr. William A. Bradley’s Bryant 


A new volume in the —— extension of the well-known ‘English Men of Letters” Series. Uniform with Colonel 
Higginson’s ‘“* Whittier,” Cloth, 12mo, 7% cents net (postage 8c.) 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


“ Nobody has Fe me oy a sketch so adequate, so sympathetic, yet withal so discriminative, as that for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Frederic Harrison.”—-New York Sun, Cloth, 12mo, $1.2 net (postage 10c.) 


Prof. Frederic M. Davenport’s Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals 


A scientific description of peiions revivals. A fair-minded investigation of the history of the whole subject. A critical 
discussion of both the harmful and the helpful sides of emotional religious movements. Altogether a timely book in 
revival controversy. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage lic.) 


Mr. E. L. Anderson’s Riding and Price Collier’s Driving 


Uniform with the earlier volumes in that well-known ‘“ American Sportsman’s Lasers,” untapes, fom time to time 
under the a of Mr. Caspar Whitney, Editor of Outing, including -, Charles “The American 
Thoroughbred,” In one volume. Cloth, 12mo, gilt fox! 2.00 net (postage 15c.) 


Prof. Isaac P. Roberts’s The Horse 


OP detail of the training, care and breeding of horses is simply and clearly dealt with. In the well-known series edited 
Prof. L. H. BAILEY. Tikustrat rated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 9c.) 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 
acmillan’s Popular Series of Twenty-five-Cent Novel 


These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
OwEN WISTER, WINSTON CHURCHILL, A. E. W. MASON, and others. 


We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask your dealer to show you these novels. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


The term “ pagan”’ teralty means villager, rustic 
or barbarian, and as by Christians means an idol- 
atrous or godless man—a heathen; A heathen means 
a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek 
Philosophers, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of 
the greatest minds in the history of relig 
and philosophy. These men were not rust 
barians and not godless, but eminently “godly,” and 
represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
wil be found the most exalted conceptions of God, 
the Soul, and a life of “virtue. In the words of Soc- 
rates, 400 years before the New Testament was writ- 
ten, will be found a clearer statement of the doctrine 
of the immortal soul and its future states of proba- 
tion, reward and punishment than can_be found in 
any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 
B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utili- 
tarian theory of ethics in terms identical with that 
given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert 
Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” teachings 
and correct popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of 
Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 
by Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, pages, 21 illustrations, 
including many portraits of the philosophers, and a 
Life of Socrates. 


Price $2.00 at all Booksellers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES : CHICAGO AND LONDON. 








The Bishop of Durham says: 


“A most important and faithful contribution to 
the great and gradual work of producing an ultimate 
and ideal English Bible.” 


THE CORRECTED ENGLISH 


NEW TESTAMENT 


A Revision of the “Authorized ” Version (by 
Nestle's Resultant Text).. Prepared with 
the Assistance of Eminent Scholars and 
issued by SAMUEL LLoyD, a Life Gov- 
ernor of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

With Preface by the Bishop oF DURHAM. 


16mo, Bible paper, cloth, net $1.50; 
Leather, net $2.25. 


This version of the New Testament will certainly 
be heartily welcomed by all students and thoughtful 
readers of the Scriptures. In making the translation 
the editors have endeavored to demonstrate that in 
the light of present knowledge of Greek and Greek 
text it is possible to make the classical English of 
the Authorized Version to convey with perfect accu- 
ay = clearness the meaning of the original. It 
embodies at once the accuracy of the Revised 
Version, and yet largely preserves the noble general 
form of the older version. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
and LONDON 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE IDIOMATIC STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
By OTTO KUPHAL, Ph.D. 
in th of . 
gaa ats wren eM ss el ea 
of German within the shortest possible . 
kK contains 547 a treatise on **The roaive 


The ch 
Voice,” a treatise on * The Conditional Sentence,” and a treatise 
“ The Incomplete Hypothethical period. 


Price, $2.50 net 
Specimen pages sent on application 


GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher 
117 Chambers St., New York City 


ANTE D.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
business-ability to represent us. Weekly —, or We 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, 
& CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 
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Romeike Bureau 
of Press Cuttings 


Telephone 1118 Gramercy 


33 Union Square, New York 


Wide-awake business and professional men 
and women keep posted on all current subjects 
of interest to them by subscribing to the Rome- 
ike Bureau, which furnishes the very latest in- 
formation obtainable right down to’ date 
through clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines published throughout the civilized world. 


Book Reviews and Religious 
Subjects a Specialty 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


BRANCHES 
Vienna 


me 
Berlin Sydney 
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1290 Years After 


the King James Version ot 
the Scriptures we produced 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 








ee 

‘ Bible 
the latest, greatest and best 
translation of the Word into 

= Modern English. It embodies 

ot the careful research of nearly 

D three centuries, 


This is the only edition authorized by 
The American Revision Committee, and 
their endorsement is on the back of the 





Ask for the Standard Edition. 


ad Sold by booksellers everywhere. Over 70 
styles. Prices 35¢. to $18. Catalogue and 
specimen pages sent free, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
8 Publishers 
.. i 37 East 18th Street, New York 


title-page. 





oLD FAMILY ®o 3 
a: = 
he Baby 
should be rubbed gently with 
Pond’s Extract after the bath. 


It wards off colds, strengthens 


and invigorates. 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis «of seventy ra Witch 
Hazel—so often as good” 
'y two were found bo Bones = wood 
cohol or formaldehydeor both. To 
avoid Ss ing insist vor 


© OLD ramity pocto™ 


NDS EXTRA 


SEND US 25 CENTS 


To express cha’ and we will send 
od ge A egoud Brush and a sample 
ban if r Finish. 





















all woods look beautiful. 
Our Booklet,“ Care of Floors,” muiled FREE. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Dept. V., Detroit, Mich. 


Photo Eleetratype Engraving Co. 

















READ UP ON IT. 


10 Cents for a whole year. 
WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE, 








21-23 Porte St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*-NEW-YORK: 


Beach Bldg., New York. 














DESIGNERS and .’. 
“. ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 










TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
\. the best and simplest device © for 


me) 100 copies from pen-wri 


origin: 
duplicator, 
eposit, on ten 


BEE wae S31 Pichn Bt, New York Olty: 
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as sells for 


32 Years Selling Direct 

We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and 
_ harness in the world selling 

to consumers exclusively. 


We Have No Agents 
but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination and a 
guaranteeing 
ery. You areout nothing \ 7 
if = enticed as to ra, 
quality and price. 
make200 styles of vehicles mo 
and 65 styles 3 ponte we, 


I a Ay ng, OPER 






















pproval, 
liv-[—S 







eo os. As goed ss as ses for $30 more. 
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EDUCATION 


District of Columbia 


overnment Positions. 


25, 566 Appointments baby td the year end: 
ing June 90, 1908. Excellent o — t' co fee on people, Thou- 
eabde of those whom we <¥ Y MA tee he exami- 
nations have been appointed, Our poi Tenrice Ca: e con- 
 =y Lewy d Ly = hun 4 7K pespous )- the Governmen service 
wee state t ey owe their ons to our course 
also co tains questi ions recently used by the Government. These are 


sent free on Poquedt COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
223-95 Pa. Ave. 8. E. Washingtoa, 














Illinois 
STUDY Leading Law schon 
LAW iam’ 


Thirteenth Year. 
y state. Improved 


School. Write to-day for Catalogue, 
Chicago Grguengentvace Gchost of Law, 
Reape Chicago. 








Maine 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing, canoeing, 
swimming. Companionship of college-bred leaders. Tutoring if 
desired. Coaching trip to Mt. Washington. Sixth Season. Booklet 
on request. 
IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
1914 Park Row Bnilding, New York City. 








Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and matiete San the training of girls that 
make it an extraordinar: “i school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 
Domestic Economy and oprited Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing, 
Cooking Dress Cutting, Millinery, ws Sanitation, Conversation 
and W: king—all without extra cost. cial advantages in Music 
and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write or catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 26th year opens Scpt. 
uw? o6th,. Address Hexry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Y Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S. B. in 
Civil, chanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and a 
lurgy, pro me eb +e Architecture, orestry, Chemist: 
Biology, Anatomy and pivgiene, —— for m 
oa. ened >. | povenee for Teachers, General 
8c he catalogue and information address J. L. Love, 
16 University Hall Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Rev. SamvuEL V. Cou, A.M., D.D., President. 


Tist year begins Sept. 20th,1905. Kndowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school du- 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
structor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, ad 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
























In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, HAR tass. 


1 for Bo: 
Summer Camp. A peer Home School fo er 





H. PILLSBURY, A.M. rin. 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for beys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Anew nasium with swimming pool. 
vigorous school _ ‘Aoectoan 
= for collese, & Scientific School and Business. Il naan pempiiet 
mt free. Dr, G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley H ills, 





Michigan 





oy 
get = benefit of a special offer. 


oC School of Law, 
414 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 








New Hampshire 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


Third Season, Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water 
sports. Instruction by a — about the birds. insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. Tutoring, if desired. 
Highest reterences. If you are going abroad, send your sons 
to Camp Wachusett. Send for circular to the 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, Plymouth, N.H. 


New York 


Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manpual Training—Nature Study 


swe pis from Lake Saranac, seven miles from iam Placid. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, Director 
Bionic. Tndustrial Art School, Philadelphia. } to 1st Oct. 
Address untt] June ist, The Public I ustrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia. After ist June, P.O. Saranac Lake, N. 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine 
Sociology and Pedagogy. 


OVER FORTY of the leading universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16. 
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New York, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


= eee Resident and 
2 Day Pupils. Reg- 
<7 ular and Elective 
Courses. Music 
and Art Studios. 
Summer Travel 
and in Europe. 
Annex in Paris 
opens Oct. 4th. 


Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
thorou; rst class , well f 

located. Standard Classical Course Yeading to ‘cane et Ak 
Special advantages for study of Music and Art. Preparatory 











- School Certificates admit to leading colleges. 


Dr. 8S. A. MARTIN, President, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ 
Supplies schools of all grades with Me. Assists 


teachers in obtainin itions. 
HARLAN Y. FRENCH, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Fourteen Tours, 38 to 85 days. 
EUROPE Cost, $155 to $430. Information tien 
e REV. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Watert 


own, W. Mass. 


EUROPE 


Sailings from three Ports. Ra 

First-class throughout. BOORLET pw. Strictly limited. 
MARSTERS & KINPORT 

3 West 29th Street, Room ais a ew YORK. 


TO EUROPE 1 e 
Four personally conducted tours. 
a Days b ST Days $170. 
Cost covers all Y : 
tee seupenses New York to New York. Illustrated 
Address BAKER & GIBSON, 93-99 Nassau St., New York. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th . Private—select parti 
June 20 Mediterranean trip. J aly 1, Conte nan 
1, Panty f <a a July 6 rian Isles and France. 
booklet G and full particulars, 7ipeb a 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Gumberland &t,, 







































fare en i Lid 
GES 
2A —< SSS 


UNIVERSITY 
TOURS PRINTS 


The only ones that havea care The onl hat ad 
for more than the sensations of uate material « ‘ » dy = 
and guidance for 
the hour, the study of art. - 


The Michelangelo 


Greek Cruise Album 


ant. meet muaptring, of coame aoe fret of the “ Lag Se- 
ne oO e easies es,” e he owed an nest 
and most comfortable. prints ever published. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., Boston. 






) 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ents received. 25 

oe lence; late first Assistant cian in Middle- 

,N. Y., State Foaestal ; visit before deciding. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., 


BEACON VILLA 


A private, modern equipped Sanitarium. 


Treatment of Disease by Light 


Finsen and Minin Ultra-Violet Rays, X-Rays, Arc and 
Incandescent Light Baths, Static, Galvanic and Faradic 
Electricity, Hydro-Electric Baths, Mechanical Vibration, 
Medical Treatment and care. Beautiful Location. Booklet, 
Albert B. Dorman, M. D., Winthrop-by-the Sea, Massachu- 
setts. 


1877 For 28 years 190. 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are ——— c 
It is owned and conducted by a regular uate. ALL 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORD 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will, at our expense 
the most valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ions and willtell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 

e X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 
be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. A 

DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, [lass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford RB. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New 











Lond 
‘A. M.. +$11:00, *x}1:08, *xI3:00, tt15.00, *15: 
BOSTON. tia W : Sale P i De Me 
STON. via Springfield—t9:00 A. M., +{12:00, ay4:00, #41 P.M. 
TCH am and W: +3:00 P. M. 


BURG, via Paton: ore 

AKEVILLE and NORFOLE— {8:30 A: M., 18:31 P.M. 

GREAT BARRINGTON STOCK BRIDGE, LENOX, PITTSFIELD 

WATERBURY and WINSTED—t4.50, $6:00, +78:00, 10:02, §110:02 
(to Waterbury)'A. M., +1:03, +4:80, $45:01, +6:00, $6:00 (to Wat- 


erb . M. 

Ticket otices at cGrand Central Station and ci25th St., also at 
e113, om, 1185, 01354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union 
cis Fifth Ave., c245 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave.*c273 Wes 
125th St., 153 East 125th St. In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St., 90 Broadway (E. D). 

*Daily, tExcept Sundays, Sundays only T8top at 125th 8t., 
xStop at 125th St. Sundays only, ¢Parlor Car Limited. {Has dining 
car. cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets also. 

C, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt, 

O. M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 





Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage| — 


MADE BY 





Wardrobe Trunks. 
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IPOCONO MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea-level | 

lackawanna in Northeastern Pennsylvania: an ideal spot for summer 

Werte Outings, dry, cool and invigorating; reached in 3% hours f 
from New York over Lackawanna Railroad. 


A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing complete information about 
hotels and boarding houses, together with a delightful love story entitled “A Paper Proposal,” 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, addressed to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
Esenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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Colorado's Joys 


are many and appeal to old and 
young alike. The tonic moun- 
tain air adds zest to pleasure— 
it is the ideal Vacation-land. 

Colorado is but one night away 
from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City via Rock Island 


System — convenient from 


Memphis and Texas, also. 





Rocky Mountain Limited 


Leaves Chicago this evening, reaches Denver and 
Colorado Springs to-morrow evening. The Colorado 
Express and Colorado Flyer from St. Louis 
and Kansas City are also maintained at highest 
standard. New equipment this season—electric 
lights and fans. 

Excursion rates are in effect all summer 


—specially reduced on certain dates. 


Sead six cents in stamps for “Under 
the Turquoise Sky” and full infor- 
mation about rates and service. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago. 


) Rock Island 


’ System 
— wy 





-- SOON eee a 


“iad 
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Get ready 
now for your 
Spring or 
Summer 


trip to 


California 


$ ] out and back 
from Chicago 
2 on certain days 


Cross the continent on the luxurious 
California Limited, along the historic 


Santa Fe Trail. 


For a few dollars extra you may visit 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and the 
Portland Exposition. 

The way lies through New Mexico and 


Arizona,a mile and more above the sea, 
where it is cool in summer. 











Harvey serves the meals. 





Also $33 one-way, second-class, until May 15. 
For all the facts write to Gen'l Pass. Office. 
A. T. &S. F. Ry.. Chicago. 
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- California 


n° ODL, 


From Chicago daily, May 11 to 13 and 29 to June Ist, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Choice of 
routes, best of train service, liberal return limits. The Fast through 

























daily service of the electric-lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


makes it ible to traverse the breadth of the continent in amplest 
surroundings of comfort in less than three da The train 
leaves Chicago and San Francisco every day the “whole year 


round =s«s The Best of Everything. 


Two trains a day Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port 
land, over the only double- track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. UNION 
If you want to know something further about 

California, her outdoor sports, climate, hotels, PACIFIC 
etc., send 4 cents for copy of California 

folder W. 8. KNISKERN, 
Pase'r Traffic ASA C. & H.-W. Ry. 
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BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 


Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ ) Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS i Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 


Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager. 
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GOSHEN, N. Y. Svery respect. 1 * athe home lO Foot LAUNCH 
life ia a pronounced and pleasant feature rates during a 
priland May to readers of the INDEPENDENT. s Sams > 2) 6 
: . ENGINE 
oS. ee ae eee ae chee becomes certee 
oO. D, SEAVEY, Lenox, Mass. ALL BOATS FITTED arts WATER Tic TIGHT COMPARTMENTS 
May 30 to Nov. I WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF BOA rs. READY TO 8131p, 


Dry, Cool, Invigorating Climate—Pure Water 
New York Orrice Murray Hill Hotel. 





MICHIGAN STEEL Boat Co. © 
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WHERE? 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
SARATOGA 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


MAINE RESORTS 





WHAT? 


BRACING AIR 
PURE WATER 
CHARMING SCENERY 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 


GOOD FOOD 


HEALTHFUL 
SURROUNDINGS 

















AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NINETEEN Five 








From (Cuicaco, St. Lovis 


CinciINNATI, PITTSBURG 


and the territory east thereof 
you can reach the above and 
all the really great resorts of 
America by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 














For a copy of ** America’s Summer Resorts,” which is No. 3 of the New York Central’s “ Four-Track Series,” 
containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and Bar Harbor inclusive, send 
~ a two-cent stamp to Géorgé H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Room No. 16, 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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gous | 


A. W. PERRY, 





To NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE 
BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
‘ ISLAND,andNEWFOUNDLAND 


Delightful trips varying from “one night at sea” to a six days’ 
cruise including short deep sea voyage, sail the entire Nova Scotia 
Coast, through the straits of Canso. 
THE CELEBRATED BRAS D’OR LAKE ROUTE. 

NEW STEAMER. DAYLIGHT SERVICE. 


Weekly sailings till June 14,then two trips perweek. Best Salmon 
and trout fishing. Send stamp for booklet, colored maps, etc 


General Agent Plant Line, Union Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

















..By Sea to Maine... 


The Most Delightful, Refreshing 
Short Sea Trip on the Coast.,.. 
Fast Modern Steamships of the 


MAINE STEAMSHIP CO. 


Sail from New York and Portland four 
times a week, the Monday Daylight 
Trip being one of the finest to be had 
anywhere. The route to Bar Harbor, 
White Mountains, Rangeley Lakes, 
Eastport, St. John and Halifax—No 
Summer Tour complete without this 
trip. 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet contain- 
ing list of summer Hotels and Boarding 
Houses. Mailed free on application. 


B. R. ROOME, Gen’! Passenger Agt., New York 














FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 








UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


ENGLAND, FRANCE (CHATEAUX), RIVIERA, 
ITALY and GREECE 


With small select B eg f under the personal leadership of 
Dr. H. H. Powers, the well-known art scholar and lecturer. 


University Tour I 
MAY 13th. teresting Art and Historical 


Thirty Other Tours 


Will sail with Dr. Powers 
and will visit the most in- 


Tour 87A, London to Naples, 74 days, - - - - - - $590 
Tour 76, Norway and North Cape, 45 days, - - - - - 870 
Tour 88, Spain and Italy, 73 daye, - ee te eee 585 
Tour 67C, Our Greek Cruise, 67 days, - - - - - - - 535 


OUR COPLEY TOURS—same itineraries in less ex- 
pensive edition. . 
Every expense included from port of embarkation. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon S8t., Boston. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 

If Bh are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family in a region 

of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure milk, no 
malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—a country heartily recommended b Lm my yy send 


7 cents for postage to the nnderugnee or call an t free at offices 
below the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED K,. “SUMMER 





HOMES,” of 13 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 
and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 
attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


IN NEW YORK —141, 165, 425, 1,354, 1,789 way ; 3 Park Place 
287 4th Av.; 245 Columbus Av.; 2,798 3d Av.; 273 West 125th St.; 182 
5th Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN—342 and 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway; Eagle 


ice. 
On May 27th, 28th, and 29th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1,354 Broadway, and Ferry Offic 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
~ enjoying a Om fa fish in this delightful region. Tickets good 
ay 3ist. 


ali 
return 
-~ J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 





Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rockies. 


A limited party, gentlemen and ladies, planning trip, abeut four 
weeks in July aud August. Address kobertC. Brrant, Rockford, rl. 


DIGBY, NOVA scoTIA 
LOUR LODGE 
AND 


MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one manage- 








ment. Write AUBREY Brown for Booklets, Etc, 
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THE ATLANTIC, NANTASKET BEACH, MASS. 
A Quiet, Dignified, Homelike Hotel for Particular People. 


Os @ hill. 

At the head of the finest 
beach on the Mass. coast. 

One hour from Boston (20 
miles) by boat or train or auto, 

Latest Sanitary appoint- 


ments. 

Sea bathing, absolutely 
safe, water of agreeable tem- 
perature. 

Numerous and varied 
drives over fine roads. 

The usual attractions for the 
entertainment of guests. 

Nantasket Beach, under the 
Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion, is restricted and more 


desirable as a summer resort than ever before, No Bar on Reservation or at Hotel, Rates, $4.00. An attractive table of rebates 


for long-term guests. No 


people, 
Mountains. House comparatively new 
and heated with steam, and from its 
and a first-class livery is connected, at moderate rates, mak- 
ing it an ideal spot for a summer's recreation and rest. Al- 


This charming and popular resort 

opens June Ist. Situated in Lake Cham- 

P ain Valley only a short distance from 

ort Ticonderoga, among the Green 

piazzas a beautiful view of the Adiron- 

dack Mountains is had. The table is 

| supplied with an abundance of berries, 

milk, cream and vegetables from the 

farm which is run in connection. 

Beautiful drives in every direction, 

titude 650 feet, no hay fever, no mosquitoes. Rates $8 per 

week up, according to size and location of rooms. Address 
F. B. KIMBALL, Orwell, Vt. 

Booklet and other information furnished upon application. 

F. B. KIMBALL, Proprietor. 


J, LINFIELD DAMON, Jr., Mgr., The Thorndike Hotel, Boston, 


WHITE MTS. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 
SOGIAL AND SGENIG GENTRE. 

High Altitude. No Hay Fever. Principal and 
radiating point to all places of interest in the 
Mountains. Superior 13-hole golf course. Hotel 
opens July 6, MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE, nearly 
opp., open June to October. Terms moderate. 
Accommodates 135 people. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Mgr, 
PRIVATE GOTTAGES TO RENT : 
Write for Booklet. Address 1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CH ALFONTE NEW JERSEY 


, iit ae 
: agai f a alt 


Atlantic City’s newest and most modern hotel. 





Ten stories, absolutely fireproof. Directly facing the 


Boardwalk and Ocean. Long Distance Bell Telephone in every chamber. Hot and cold sea and fresh water 
in every bath. Art room, Library and Loggia on tenth floor. 


Most modern furnishings and equipment. 
Write wire or telephone for rooms. 


Over $600,000 spent on improvements since 1903. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 


WRITE FOR FOLDER AND RATES 











[_ Ohe 


Shoreham 


_ Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detafi. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 











. 





=_—— 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel | 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hote 1, and 
have and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprieturs 











THE ABBOTSFORD 


(Convenient for families or ladies alone) 
186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
a 21800 Back Bay 

A strictly first-class family hotel for permanent or tran- 
sient guests, if engaged vance. Near Back Bay Station 
Trinity Place Station Public Library, Art Museum an 
Trinity Church. One block from electric cars to all 
theatres, public places and suburbs. 
MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 








COUNTRY PROPERTY 
MARION, MASS. Sitinitorreat 


WILLIAM A. ANDREW, Insurance and Real Estate. 


YoR-B, MA INE 


{n the Horwood Farm Section. the “Barnacle” cottage 
_. xe le a Apply to A. D. F. Hamlin, 16 Morainastde 
ve., 











ADIRONDACKS. 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest land 
near Paul Smith's, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Ri 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 


wah h i MAINE COAST 





and railroad. But two hours from Boston, ere 
8. E. JENNISON, General Manager, Kittery Point, Me. 





The Governor Van Ness Mansion 


July ist to Sept. 234. Terms, $300. Suitable ‘for large 


family or house party. Ad 
E. HENRY POWELL, Burlington, Vt. 
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AUBURN “Waite. ~” 


Residence of the Late Ara Cushman, 


Location high, beautiful and healthy; best schools and morally 
and physically th the cleanest town in Maine; house and stable thor- 
oughly, renovated; p — 
floors throughout ; 
slectrie road; twelve sluanes oe to steam cars ; ‘one acre or ——_ lot 
up to eight acres ; abundant shade trees, shrubbery. fruit trees ; 
excellent garden ground. Pro extended de- 
scription, aeoteatephe. 660. address C. L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 


ONTEORA-IN-THE-CATSKILLS 


The most attractive settlement in these moun- 





tains. Free from all objectionable features. 
For complete list of cottages to let apply to 


FROTHINGHAM & MOORE, 51 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


MARBLEHEAD NECK 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

66 99 One of the Most Delightful Symeee Resi- 
REDGATE dences on the Coast of New England. 
Frontage of six hundred feet on the noted Marblehead 

Harbor. Private landing stage. ptage, good anchorage within 100 

=. of fie ee a of any pet ge acres oat 

iversi y pic ue gra; many u- 
til forest tres of choles nd rare varietis fru trees 
apple. peach and plum ; rasp- 
berrion, strawberries ond gooseberries ; fine vegetable gar- 
dens ; flower a. ae containing numerous varieties of 
perennials, ine roses. Fine house of 14 rooms, 

with public water or Supp _ electric lighting ; stable with 4 

stalls and carriage room to correspond; coachman’s cot- 

tage, 7 rooms. A pictur ue building in the grounds which 
is suitable for an artist esque bu billiard and music room. 
O Heal Estate Sea Shore Property @ py 
e: ore x 
“This ine udes care 
of the garden an grounds. 
— ~— eel 


g 

The SECRET 
bundreds of ree 3 ; 
in a pair of » 
COATES : 
CLIPPERS 








inklomenagecotib of curler 7 
—ani enemas our 
beard and d @ hair. . 
Wife trim the back of your } 
hardware scores for 4 

‘they haven" r -Teguneeien > 


” Worcester, Mass, } 
. 








neck when it becomes “woolly. 
Coates “Eas: ~punuing. ” 
name 


COATES CLIPPER ' 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir con- 
taining sufficient water to last 
15 days. Desirable 
for lawns, invaluable for cem- 
eteries. Thousands in use. 








10 to 


Over 100 styles and sizes, 
$3.00 to $75.00 each. 


Write for price list to 


WALBRIDGE @ CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
























Millions 
of Dollars 
Worth of 
Time 


is daily measured 
by the 


LGIN 


Watch 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 
Sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, 1M. 
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IN ATLANTIC RA 

SOSTON TO YARMOUTH.HAL 
~The main highway of travel from Boston to all 
points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 
mouth, N. S. 
Daily service from Long Wharf (foot State St.) 

y\ (except Saturday) in effect about July 1. Mean- 
be Nasr: 2. time, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M.. the 
‘magnificent steamers ‘Prince George”’ and “Boston” 
“yin commission. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc,, write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


PF. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A. ~ 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. ¢-g@ 













































66 99 
d Li HE FULL POWERED 
¢ ine first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 


and United States = pu: ier — 


Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
Steamers. are provided with bath 








rooms, shower baths, large 
smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decKs and every approved ‘modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 





re==- + 
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A Piano That You Can Play 


and that every member of your family can play whether they know anything about 
music or not, will surely afford you more pleasure and a much larger return on your in- 


a vestment than will a piano which you cannot use until you have spent long years and many 
} dollars in acquiring a musical education. 
The Sohmer-Cecilian Piano 
AND 


The Cecilian Player-Piano 


are high grade upright pianos, with the mechanism of the celebrated Cecilian Piano 
Player built inside the case. They can be played with the fingers, just like the ordinary 
piano, or without changes of any kind can be used as Player-Pianos. All you do is simply 
slip in a roll of perforated music, put your feet on the pedals and go ahead. 

Y our choice of music is not limited—you can have anything you want— the old pieces which 
memory recalls with fond recollection or the very latest operatic and popular music of the day. 

The Cecilian music rolls cost less than any others—45c. to $1.50 per roll—and in most 
cities we have circulating libraries of Cecilian music, which you can join for a small yearly fee. 
\ We will be glad to mail you full information about these pianos or about the Cecilian 
Piano Player which can be attached to any piano. They can be seen and tried in 
your vicinity. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian Piano costs $850.00. The Cecilian Player-Piano, $600.00 and 
the Cecilian Piano Player, $250.00. Easy payments if you wish. Why not write us to-day. 


Farrand Organ Company, Der. Y. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
London, Eng. Paris, France Philadelphia, Pa. 


ai as 
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STUDEBAKER 
VEHICLES 6 


REFINEMENT 
EXCELLENCE 
LONG SERVICE 


"THE well-equipped stable is distinguished hardly less by 
its complement of carriages than by its thoroughbreds. 
The firmly established standards and progressive policy of Studebaker in 
the design and execution of vehicles and harness for the city and country “as 
stable, have not only elevated American ideas of stable equipment but their 
productions have actually surpassed the best examples of European makers. 
STUDEBAKER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. 
New York City, Broadway and 7th Avenue, at 48th Street. Portland, Ore., 330 to 336 East Morrison Street. 
Chicago, Ill., 378 to 388 Wabash Avenue. Denver, Colo., Corner 15th and Blake Streets. - 


Kansas City, Mo., 810 to 814 Walnut Street. Salt Lake City, Utah, 157 to 159 State Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., Corner Market and 10th Streets. Dallas, Texas, 317 to 319 Elm Street. 


LOCAL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE Factory and Executive Offices: SOUTH BEND, IND. 








Tate. tet 
ON it Mn 








THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 


“TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 











The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we. 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R, BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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I “THE AUTOMO 
BILE WITH 
| A REPUTATION 
BEHIND IT.” 











N 


==> No imported car, far more costly, is as compactly simple or as thoroug ict 
The economical efficiency of the handsome Studebaker Electrics, has elicited 
from their users, numerous voluntary statements of fact. May we send you their letters 
along with our complete automobile catalogs ? 
Member Association of Licensed STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Agents in all Principal Cities, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. (See 


—S 


Automobile Manufacturers, 


——r 





O experienced motorist can fail to appreciate the ad- 

mirable arrangement of gear shifting and brake levers 
on the Studebaker Gasoline Automobiles. 
control, even of oil for bearings, without moving in his seat. 
large, instantly opened doors in the hood, the engine may be fully inspected, 
and it is never necessary to crawl under a Studebaker to get at any working part. 


The operator has entire 
Through 


oughly constructed. 


opposite page.) 





READING NOTICES 


BAKER’S GOGOA AND GHOGOLATE. 

The use of cocoa in its various forms extends back toa 
very early period. The Spaniards found chocolate in high 
favor among the Mexicans at the time of the invasion under 
Cortez, in 1519, and it was introduced into Spain immediately 
after. In this country chocolate was manufactured in the 
town of Dorchester, Mass., as early as 1765. In 1780 Dr. 
James Baker established there the house which has con- 
tinued in that town under the name of Baker without inter- 
ruption from that day to this. During the last quarter of 
a century, thanks largely to the Walter Baker Company, 
the consumption of Cocoa has enormously increased, both 
in this country and in Europe, until at the present time but 
few people in the civilized world are strangers to the 
charms that lurk in a cup of cocoa or a cup of chocolate. 
The processes of manufacture used by Walter Baker & 
Co. are exceedingly skilful. Their various preparations 
are known the world over and have repeatedly received the 
highest endorsements. The registered trade-mark of the 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., shows an idealized Dutch serving 
maid bearing a tra a ae which there is a cup of chocolate. 
It is copied from Lio rd’s famous painting of ‘La Belle 
Chocolatiére,” now in the Dresden Gallery. This work of 
art is said to have been inspired by a veritable romance in 
real life. The Baker Company issuesan attractive booklet 
entitled ‘*Cocoa and Chocolate, A Short History of Their 
Production and Use.” 





SPEGIAL ROUND TRIP RATES DAILY TO 
THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


Via The North-Western Line. 

Beginning May 23, account Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion. Round trip Chicago to Portland via direct routes 
$56.50 ; via San Francisco and Los Angeles in one direc- 
tion $67.50. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated folder and 
full information as to extensive choice of routes offered, 
eithér via Omaha or via St. Paul and Minneapolis. W. B. 
KNISKERN, P.T.M., C. & N. W. Ry., 22 5th Avenue, 
Chivago.—Adv, 











LAST TOUR TO OLD PQINT GOMFORT, RIGH- 
MOND AND WASHINGTON FOR THE PRES- 
ENT SEASON. 


Six-day Trip via Pennsylvania Ratlroad. 


The last personally-conducted tour to Old Point Com 
fort, Richmond and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the present season will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, May 6. 

Tickets, including all necessary expenses for a period 
of six days, will be sold at rate of .00 from New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton ; $33.00 from 
Philadelphia and proportionate rates from other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, covering luncheon 

oing, one and three-fourths days’ Yoard at moberlin 

otel, and good to return within six days, will be sold at 
rate of $17.00 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; 
$15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents ; C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
342 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark. 
N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv, 


REDUGED RATES TO PAGIFIG GOAST 
POINTS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Lewis 
and Glark Exposition and Various Gon« 
ventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore,, June 1 to Oct. 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific Coast during the Summer, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets on specified dates, from all stations on its lines. to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, April 9 to September 27 ; 
to Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, a 
> Diego, May.22 to September 27, at greatly reduced 

For dates of sale and specific information concerning 
rates and routes, consult nearest ticket agent.— Adv. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Three Hundred Special 


Ostermoor Mattresses 
SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


SURPLUS lot of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra thickness, extra weight, 

and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being $30.00, will be closed 

out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the extremely low price of $18.50 each. 
These Mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as great, 
if not greater bargains than the 600 lot of Special Hotel Mattresses we sold last year at the same price. 
you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 













































4A 

ty 

The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 4 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 
The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 3 


hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, 
both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good 
old fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in 


price and quality. : 
Price, $18.50 Each 


We pay,Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. se | 
Only while they last; first come, first served. The opportunity to secure same is limited. 
Samples of Ticking mailed on request—if you take the risk of all being sold, 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.O. D, 


Nore:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost 
$15.50 each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs.. and are covered with 
_ A.C. A. Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish 7 two 
inches thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges— 
close diamond tufts—and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are 
much softer and far more resilient, Even if you do not wish a mattress now 
ou should know all about the “‘Ostermoor” and its cupereey to hair in 
Kealth, comfort and economy. Send your name on a postal for our free 
descriptive book, ‘‘The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 136 pages in 
two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY=- 


106 ExizapetH Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, «7 
in case all you like are already sold, as there may be no time for correspondence. 
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Immediately 
after the depar- 
ture of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie for Scotland, on the 26th 
ult., it was announced that he had cre- 
ated a trust fund of $10,000,000 “ to 
provide retiring pensions for the teach- 
ers of universities, colleges and tech- 
nical schools in our country, Canada 
and Newfoundland.” The fund is in 
Steel Corporation 5 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds, having a par value of $10,- 
000,000 and a market value of about 
$11,500,000, and yielding an annual in- 
come of $500,000. It has been trans- 
ferred to a Board of Trustees, 25 in 
number, 21 of whom (the list begin- 
ning with Presidents Hadley, Eliot, 
Harper, Butler, Schurman and Wil- 
son) are presidents of universities or 
colleges. The remaining members of 
the board are President Pritchett, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology ; T. Morris Carnegie, the donor’s 
nephew; F. A. Vanderlip, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New 
York, and R. A. Franks, Mr. Carnegie’s 
financial secretary and president of the 
Hudson Trust Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. A corporation, to be known as 
The Carnegie Foundation, will be or- 
ganized, and the first meeting of the 
trustees will be held on November 15th 
next. In his letter to the trustees 
(dated April 18th) Mr. Carnegie said: 


“T have reached the conclusion that the least 
rewarded of all the professions is that of the 
teacher in our higher educational institutions. 
New York City generously, and very wisely, 
provides retiring pensions for teachers in her 
public schools, and also for her policemen. Very 
few indeed of our colleges are able to do so. 
The consequences are grievous. Able men hesi- 
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tate to adopt teaching as a career, and many old 
professors whose places should be occupied by 
younger men cannot be retired. 

“I have, therefore, transferred to you and 
your successors as trustees $10,000,000 5 per 
cent. first mortgage bonds of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the revenue from which is 
to provide retiring pensions for the teachers of 
universities, colleges and technical schools in 
our country, Canada and Newfoundland, under 
such conditions as you may adopt from time 
to time. Expert calculation shows that the 
revenue will be ample for the purpose. 

“The fund applies to the three classes of in- 
stitutions named, without regard to race, sex, 
creed or color. We have, however, to recog- 
nize that State and colonial governments which 
have established, or mainly support, universi- 
ties, colleges or schools, may prefer that their 
relations shall remain exclusively with the 
State. I cannot, therefore, presume to include 
them. 

“There is another class which States do not 
aid, their constitutions in some cases even for- 
bidding it—viz., sectarian institutions. Many 
of these, established long ago, were truly sec- 
tarian, but to-day are free to all men of all 
creeds or of none—such are not to be consid- 
ered sectarian now. Only such as are under 
control. of a sect or require trustees (or a 
majority thereof), officers, faculty or students 
to belong to any specified sect, or which im- 
pose any theological test, are to be excluded. 

“T hope this fund may do much for the cause 
of higher education and to remove a source of 
deep and constant anxiety to the poorest paid 
and yet one of the highest of all professions.” 


Trustees are to hold office for five years 
and to be eligible for re-election. They 
have full powers to manage the trust 
in every respect. By a two-thirds vote 
they may from time to time “ apply the 
revenues in a different manner and for 
a different tho similar purpose to that 
specified, should coming days bring 
such changes as to render this neces- 
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sary, in their judgment, to produce the 
best results possible for the teachers 
and for education.” No trustee shall 
incur any legal liability arising out of 
his trusteeship, and all traveling and 
hotel expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties are to be 
paid from the fund. It was found by 
those trustees who assisted Mr. Car- 
negie in procuring needed statistics 
that 93 institutions would be entitled to 
derive benefit from the Foundation. 
These have in their faculties 3,900 per- 
sons, whose salaries amount to $7,720,- 
ooo, the average being nearly $2,000. 
It is thought that professors will be- 
come entitled to the benefits of the 
fund at the age of 65, and that the al- 
lowance will be equivalent to half pay, 
up to the limit of $2,400. A decision as 
to an apportionment of benefits’ to 
those institutions which have pension 
systems (Harvard and Columbia, for 
example) is still to be made. Ques- 
tions remain to be answered, also, con- 
cerning others in which a certain num- 
ber of their trustees must belong to 
some specified religious denomination. 


a 


Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
cided to shorten his 
vacation by one week. 
He had intended to remain in the hunt- 
ing grounds until the 15th, but he now 
expects to leave them on the 8th. His 
engagements in Denver and Chicago will 
be kept, but with a change of dates. The 
hunters have had unexpectedly good 
fortune and have already reduced by ten 
the number of living bears in Colorado. 
Five of these were killed in two succes- 
sive days. Mr. Roosevelt’s plans were 
changed immediately after Secretary 
Loeb’s visit to the camp, on the 26th 
ult., and apparently because of the pres- 
sure of business demanding his attention. 
The nature of this business has not been 
disclosed. While the impending inquiry 
as to charges against Assistant Secretary 
Loomis, relating to his conduct while 
representing the United States in Vene- 
zuela, may be one of the questions that 
call the President to Washington, it is 
thought that especial importance is at- 
tached by him to the approaching naval 
battle between Japan and Russia and to 
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the part which our Government may 
take immediately thereafter in efforts to 
restore peace. The British Ambassador 
has sailed for London, and it is said that 
both the French Ambassador and the 
German Ambassador intend to cross the 
Atlantic after further conferences with 
Mr. Roosevelt, for which they await his 
return to Washington. Approaching 
events may give him opportunities to 
exert great influence for peace, and to 
take advantage of these opportunities it 
may be necessary for him to return to 
the capital. . 


The controversy be- 
tween the teamsters 
of Chicago and their 
employers has assumed menacing pro- 
portions and may in the near future in- 
volve all the organized workingmen of 
the city. It originated in the strike, some 
weeks ago, of the teamsters employed by 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., a_ mail- 
order house, the teamsters going out 
in sympathy with the firm’s garment 
workers. The strike was against an 
“open shop.” In the early days of the 
controversy there was much disorder. 
Eggs filled with biting acids were thrown 
at non-union workmen. In the Chicago 
newspapers was published what appeared 
to be conclusive evidence that ruffians 
were employed by the strikers to assault 
and maim non-union men and were paid 
in accordance with a regular schedule of 
prices for the various injuries inflicted. 
The employing firm offered to arbitrate 
with the teamsters alone, but rejected 
the demand of the teamsters that arbi- 
tration should also cover the grievances 
of the garment workers. On the 2oth 
ult., an injunction against both the team- 
sters and the garment workers was is- 
sued by a local court. On the 27th the 
strike had so spread that it included 
3,000 teamsters, owing to the action of 
large wholesale houses that discharged 
teamsters for refusing to deliver goods 
to Montgomery, Ward & Co. This pol- 
icy was then adopted by the Chicago 
Employers’ Association, which under- 
took to supply ‘the strikers’, places by 
the agency of an Employers’ ,Teaming 
Association, recently incorpogated in 
West: Virginia. The President of this 
auxiliary Association is Mark. Morton, 
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brother of the Secretary of the Navy 
and President of the National Salt Com- 
pany. To support their contest with the 
strikers, the associated employers raised 
a fund of $1,000,000. Federal authority 
became involved on the 28th, when Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Kohlsaat, upon the ap- 
plication of Mr. Morton’s Association, 
issued an injunction forbidding the 
strikers to interfere with the non-union 
workmen by picketing or otherwise. On 
the following day 12 union men were 
arrested for disobeying the order, and a 
grand jury of the county indicted for 
conspiracy 12 of the prominent labor 
leaders of the city, including C. P. Shea, 
President of the International Team- 
sters’ Union, and Charles Dold, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
It was also recommended that a special 
grand jury be called to investigate the 
methods of the strikers. The railway 
express companies were crippled and 
foresaw that they would be unable to 
carry bullion between the railway sta- 
tions and the United States Sub-treasury. 
Therefore, by order of the War Depart- 
ment, troops and army wagons were held 
in readiness at Fort Sheridan for such 
work. At the end of last week about 
5,000 teamsters were out, and President 
Dold was threatening to make this “a 
supreme test of the forces of capital and 
labor” by drawing all the union men 
of Chicago into the controversy. Dur- 
ing the week there was much rioting. 
On the 27th, three men were wounded, 
two of them fatally. On the 29th, five 
were shot and two were stabbed. One 
retail merchant was attacked while driv- 
ing his own delivery wagon. He died 
of his injuries—Peace has been restored 
in the building trade at New York by the 
adoption of a new arbitration agreement, 
under which 90,000 men are now work- 
ing. Both sides appear to be satisfied. 
The agreement provides that union men 
only shall be employed.—Mine owners at 
Cripple Creek, Col., have sued the West- 
ern Federation of Miners and its officers 
for damages amounting to about $1,000,- 
000, on account of the recent labor war. 
They are defendants also in two similar 
suits brought by members of the union. 
—Wage increases as follows have been 
ordered within the last two weeks: 10 
per cent, for 8,000 machinists and foun- 
drymen in the Pittsburg district; from 5 
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to 10 per cent. for 5,000 employees in 
the Steel Corporation’s tube mills; about 
7 per cent. for gatemen and guards on 
the New York elevated roads and sub- 
way ; from 7 to 20 per cent. for the 5,000 
employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. ie 


Negotiations between our 
Government and China for 
a new immigration treaty 
have practically been abandoned because 
it has seemed impossible to reach an 
agreement. The subject will be taken up 
again, however, after the arrival of 
Minister Rockhill at Pekin.—It is re- 
ported that the President will recom- 
mend to Congress that our Government 
relinquish its right to the $22,000,000 re- 
maining due upon the claim for in- 
demnity on account of the Boxer out- 
break and that China has promised to 
set aside, for the education of youth at 
home and abroad, the sum which it has 
undertaken to pay annually in settlement 
of the claim.—Attorney-General Moody 
sustains the contracts approved by the 
Interior Department for special low rates 
on the railroads upon material and ma- 
chinery carried for contractors engaged 
upon irrigation work. He holds that the 
law is not violated in cases where the 
Government receives the whole of the 
concession in rates. His opinion is not 
in agreement with Comptroller Trace- 
well’s—General Fitzhugh Lee died in 
Washington on the 28th ult. of apoplexy, 
having been stricken a few hours earlier 
while on his way to the capital from Bos- 
ton.—During his recent visit to St. 
Petersburg Charles M. Schwab was suc- 
cessful in his negotiations for a contract 
to build several battleships for Russia. 
It is said that he has undertaken to make 
ships of much greater efficiency than any 
now afloat. 


Washington 
Notes 


Sf 

An explicit dec- 

laration as to the 

policy of the Gov- 
ernment concerning the existing mo- 
nopoly of through traffic across the 
Isthmus of Panama his been made by 
Secretary Taft in a letter to James J. 
Hooker, chairman of a Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation in Cincinnati. The Govern- 
ment owns the railroad, with three 
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steamships that ply between Colon and 
New York, but it owns no steamships 
on the Pacific side, where connection 
for San Francisco has been made with 
the Pacific Mail Company, under an ex- 
clusive agreement with that corpora- 
tion, which the transcontinental rail- 
roads control. Secretary Taft says in 
this letter: 


“ The policy of the Government in managing 
the Panama ltailroad is to charge such rates as 
will pay for the carriage of the goods across 
the Isthmus, a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment of the Government, and nothing more. 
It will permit no discrimination against or in 
favor of any of the connecting steamship lines. 
It may be that this policy will affect the trans- 
continental rates, as to those classes of freight 
that can stand the Isthmus trip, favorably for 
the shipper. However, Mr. Wallace, our chief 
engineer and a railway manager of experience, 
thinks that the proposed changes will not have 
much influence on transcontinental rates be- 
cause he thinks that but a small proportion of 
that which goes to make up transcontinental 
freight can be carried by the Isthmus.” 


Rates upon the three steamships, he 
continues, will be made as low as pos- 
sible, “ consistent with paying a rea- 
sonable compensation for the carriage 
and the investment,” the Government’s 
purpose being to prevent the raising of 
rates for canal material by combina- 
tions: 

“The Government is not running and does 
not expect to run a line between New York 
and San Francisco, or between San Francisco 
and New York; hence the relation of its pol- 
icy to transcontinental rates is only indirect. 
The policy of the Panama Railroad Company 
heretofore, in view of its ownership of the 
three ships and the docks at Colon and its re- 
sulting ability to exclude from the New York 
and Colon business any other steamship line, 
has been to monopolize the trade between New 
York and Panama on the one side, while its 
arrangement for exclusive through billing be- 
tween New York and San Francisco with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company produced a 
monopoly for the Pacific Mail on the other side 
between Panama and San Francisco on the 
north, and a monopoly for the Chilean and 
Pacific Steamship companies from Panama to 
the south. So far as the action of the Panama 
Railroad Company can break up these monop- 
olies it is being taken.” 


He points out that the Government did 
not acquire the road for the purpose of 
affecting railway or steamship rates, 
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but because it was an indispensable in- 
strument for the canal work. Holding 
the road, however, under a franchise 
requiring it to do a commercial busi- 
ness, the Government is under an obli- 
gation to do what it can to make just 
rates and prevent discrimination. 
“And this we shall do.” But it is not 
safe, he adds, to predict what the effect 
of changes in rate conditions will be, 
because our navigation laws exclude 
foreign shipping from the trade be- 
tween our west coast and our east coast 
by way of the Isthmus, and previous 
attempts to establish a competing 
American line on the west coast, even 
with the aid of the railroad company, 
have failed. If the time is now ripe for 
the establishment of such competition, 
the Government “will do nothing to 
hinder it ”: 

“Nevertheless, it is possible that the posi- 
tion of advantage that the Pacific Mail has with 
respect to Mexican and Central American 
trade, and its ownership of a dock at Colon, 
may enable it to establish lines on both sides 
which will do all the through business and fix 
the rates without enjoying any discrimination 
in its favor by the Panama Railroad. If so, 
the Government could not prevent this, except 
by running a line from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose, which it cannot do. 

“Mr. Shonts could hardly have been cor- 
rectly reported in the interview you send me, 
because he fully agrees with the policy of the 
Government as I have outlined it.” 


On the canal route 8,000 men are now 
employed, 2,000 of these in policing the 
Zone and in sanitary work. 

& 


Congressman John M. 
Pinckney and_ three 
other prominent resi- 
dents of Hempstead, Tex., were killed on 
the evening of the 24th ult. at a mass 
meeting in that place, in an affray arising 
out of a sharp local controversy over the 
liquor laws. At a recent election the 
advocates of prohibition were successful, 
and the sale of liquor was forbidden. 
It afterward appeared that certain per- 
sons were violating the law and that the 
local police authorities did not restrain 
them. Therefore this mass meeting was 
held in support of a petition asking the 
Governor to enforce the law by means of 
the militia. While R. E. Thompkins, Mr. 
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Pinckney’s private secretary, was speak- 
ing he was interrupted by H. M. Brown, 
a leading lawyer and opponent of pro- 
hibition. An altercation ensued. When 
Brown laid hands upon Thompkins, the 
Congressman: sprang forward to protect 
him and was shot down by Brown. Mr. 
Pinckney lived but two or three minutes. 
His brother Thomas attacked Brown and 
was killed by the latter and those who 
stood with him. There were six bullets 
in Thomas’s body. Brown also lost his 
life, and the fourth to die was John 
Mills, a leading Prohibitionist. Among 
the wounded were Brown’s son Roland 
(who is under arrest) and Thompkins, 
whose address was interrupted. There 
was great excitement throughout the 
town, and war between the two factions 
that night appears to have been pre- 
vented only by the arguments and ap- 
peals of women. A special train brought 
militia from Austin—At Mt. Vernon, 
O., last week, a negro named Copeland 
was saved from a lynching mob only by 
strategy. While one deputy sheriff re- 
strained the mob for a few moments, an- 
other secretly took the prisoner from jail 
and carried him away in an automobile. 
Copeland had been traced by blood- 
hounds and was held for assaulting and 
murdering a white woman.—In the case 
against Thomas M. Riggins, of Alabama, 
a lyncher indicted by a Federal grand 
jury, the Supreme Court will soon pass 
upon the question whether the lynching 
of negroes in the South is not, in some 
instances at least, an offense against the 
Constitution and Federal statutes, the 
lynchers being actuated by race hatred. 
s&s 


Last Wednesday morning 
the startling allegation ap- 
peared in the New York Herald that Mr. 
Herbert W. Bowen, the United States 
Minister to Venezuela, had transmitted 
to the State Department charges of per- 
sonal corruption against Francis B. 
Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bowen’s predecessor at Caracas and 
his present diplomatic superior. Accord- 
ing to the Herald Mr. Bowen finds him- 
self embarrassed in his proceedings to 
bring President Castro to terms because 
Castro possesses a check for $10,000 paid 
by the Asphalt Trust to Mr. Loomis 
while he was representing the United 
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States in Caracas. It is further alleged 
that Mr. Loomis has received other 
money from the Asphalt Trust and that 
the details of the scandal are known at 
all the foreign offices in Europe, having 
been transmitted there by their respect- 
ive diplomats in Venezuela. Still further 
allegations charge that Mr. Loomis 
bought up a claim against Venezuela for 
a small sum and accepted a commission 
to collect it; also that he contracted to 
bring about a settlement of the Vene- 
zuelan debt in return for $1,400,000. 
Secretary Taft, who is in charge of the 
State Department during the absence of 
both Mr. Hay and the President, instant- 
ly got into telegraphic communication 
with the latter, and as a result Mr. 
Loomis was asked to submit in writing 
a statement in regard to the charges. 
This Mr. Loomis did, making an un- 
qualified denial of everything and bring- 
ing the counter charge against Mr. 
Bowen that he (Bowen) was responsible 
for the leaking out of these charges into 
the public press. In the meantime the 
press of the whole country realized the 
gravity of the case and demanded of the 
President that he make a full, impartial 
and public investigation. Minister Bowen 
was therefore cabled to return to Wash- 
ington at once and it is understood that 
he will leave Caracas so as to arrive at 
Washington before the 15th of May, 
about the time the President is expected 
to return from his vacation. These are the 
plain facts of the case, tho, of course, the 
papers have been filled with rumors and 
suppositions of all sorts, some true, some 
half true and many utterly false. It is ad- 
mitted by the State Department that the 
President has been aware of these 
charges for some time. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be that as a result of the 
investigation either Mr. Bowen or Mr. 
Loomis will be compelled to leave the 


service. 
Js 


The King of England ar- 
rived in Paris from Mar- 
seilles on the evening of 
April 29th and he will remain for three 
days. Altho the visit is ostensibly un- 
official, he will attend a dinner given by 
President Loubet at the Elysée Palace to 
the Diplomatic Corps, which will be 
made the occasion for a demonstration 
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to the world of the reality of the good 
feeling existing between the two Powers 
and of their intention to stand together 
in support of their Moroccan agreement 
in spite of the opposition of Emperor 
William. When King Alfonso of Spain 
visits France with an escort of Spanish 
battleships and cruisers a squadron of 
the British Channel Fleet will unite with 
the French to welcome him, and later in 
the season the French and British fleets 
will exchange visits. 

Js 

The Czar has cele- 
brated Easter Sun- 
day, April 30th, by 
issuing a decree abolishing the restric- 
tions on the freedom of worship in re- 
gard to the Dissenters, the Roman 
Catholics and non-Christian religions. 
Secession from the Orthodox Greek 
Church will no longer involve persecu- 
tion or deprivation of civil rights. Chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age will 
follow the belief of their parents. Dis- 
senters will be admitted to cadet and 
military schools and may be promoted to 
be officers. They will no longer be ex- 
cluded from receiving official rewards, 
such as bravery medals. Mohammedan 
and other non-Christian subjects will 
have equal rights with Christians and 
will be no longer styled pagans. No 
concessions are made to the Jews, doubt- 
less on account of their activity in raising 
revolutionary movements. The chief 
beneficiaries of the new decree will be 
the Old Believers, who refuse to consent 
to the reforms, such as the modernization 
of the liturgy, introduced by Peter the 
Great, and who have maintained their 
primitive faith unchanged ever since in 
spite of continuous and sometimes very 
severe persecution. They make the sign 
of the cross with three fingers instead of 
two and refuse to use intoxicating 
liquors, tobacco, tea, coffee and sugar. 
On account of their sobriety and indus- 
try they are more wealthy than the aver- 
age Orthodox, and it was reported some 
weeks ago that they were raising millions 
of dollars to give to the Russian Govern- 
ment for the expenses of the war in re- 
turn for the permission to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. For the past twenty years the 
churches have been closed by the order 
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of Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator-General 
of the Holy Synod. Now the Old Be- 
lievers will have the right to possess real 
and personal property and to establish 
monasteries and schools under the con- 
trol of the Minister of Public Worship. 
They will also be allowed to print and 
circulate their books on religion. The 
number of Dissenters from the Orthodox 
Church affected by the decree is esti- 
mated from twelve million to seventeen 
million. Some of them, the Dukhobors, 
have been emigrating to Canada on ac- 
count of religious persecution. The im- 
perial ukase remits to the peasants some 
$37,500,000, arrears of taxes and back 
payment for land given to them at the 
time of their emancipation. Easter Day 
passed with unexpected quietness. The 
anticipated riots did not take place and 
there was much less drunkenness than 
usual among the peasants. General Koz- 
loff, ex-Chief of Police in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, has been appointed 


Governor-General of Moscow. He is 68 
years old and has been in retirement. He 
was very energetic in hunting down the 


Nihilists twenty-five years ago, and his 
appointment now is taken to indicate a 
policy of severe repression on the part of 
the Government. On May Ist in War- 
saw a procession of workmen carrying 
red flags were attacked by soldiers and 
31. persons were killed and many 


wounded. 
& 


The capture of Sanaa, the 
capital of the province of 
Yemen, by the Arabs indi- 
cates that the Sultan has a rebellion on 
his hands which seriously threatens to 
deprive him of the control of at least a 
portion of Southern Arabia. Both the 
French and the Turks assert that the 
present disturbances are fomented by the 
English as part of Lord Curzon’s ex- 
pansion policy, but whether this is true 
or not, it cannot be denied that the Brit- 
ish are most likely to profit by it, either 
by making of the mouth of the Red Sea 
a second Gibraltar, through the exten- 
sion of their territory of Aden or by 
bringing the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina under the protection of the Khedive 
of Egypt instead of the Sultan of Tur- 
key. Last fall the Porte gave a reluctant 
consent to the British proposals to settle 
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the disputed extent of the “ hinterland ” 
of Aden by having the boundary de- 
liminated by a mixed commission of 
British and Turkish officers. Their re- 
port, which was accepted by the Porte, 
does not concede to the British all the 
territory they claimed, but extends their 
control in the direction of the Red Sea 
to Sheik Murah, only a few miles from 
Sheik Said, opposite the island of Perim, 
an English possession, thus strengthen- 
ing the British power over Strait Bab-el- 
Mandeb. A railroad is to be built 
to the new frontier, a distance of about 
80 miles. The first part to be built will 
extend from Aden to Nobet Dukeim, 
passing through the territory of the Sul- 
tan of Lahaj, whose consent has been 
secured by the promise of four per cent. 
of the net receipts and an annual rent 
of one penny per square foot for the 
ground covered by the line. The second 
section is through mountainous territory 
inhabited by turbulent tribes, whose co- 
operation may be more difficult to se- 
cure. The chief commercial value of the 
region is from the production of Mocha 
coffee. Last February circulars in 
Arabic and French were mysteriously 
distributed all over Arabia, calling upon 
the people to throw off the Turkish yoke 
and become an independent nation, with 
a constitutional government under a 
native sultan. In Nejd, Central Arabia, 
Ibn Rashid, a sheik who is faithful to 
the Sultan of Turkey, has been for 
months hard pressed by Ibn Saud, an 
ally of the rebellious Sheik of Koweit, 
and the column with mountain guns 
which was sent into the interior to his 
relief has not been heard from. In the 
south Sanaa, the- capital, was besieged 
by the rebels under Sheik Hanid ed Din, 
a descendant of the Prophet, and the 
Sultan sent his aide de camp, Riza Pasha, 
with 6,000 troops and 250 camel loads 
of supplies, from Hodeida, on the Red 
Sea, to reinforce the garrison. But the 
troops were mostly Syrian reserves, who 
as soon as they were attacked by the in- 
surgents south of Sanaa deserted to the 
enemy. Less than a thousand troops 


with fifty camel loads of supplies reached 
the beleaguered city in the evening of 
March 30th. The chief of staff, Izzat 
Pasha, was killed, and the insurgents 
captured seven guns and large stores of 
rifles and ammunition, 
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Sanaa was continued and on April 25th 
the city surrendered. The insurgents are 
now besieging Manakha, between Ho- 
deida and Sanaa, and unless European 
battalions arrive in force sufficient to 
crush the rebellion it is likely to extend 
northward. The merchants and pilgrims 
to Mecca and Medina have suffered 
severely of late from attacks on the. 
caravans and have appealed to the 
Khedive of Egypt for the protection 
which the Sultan of Turkey has failed to 


give them. 
Sd 


The Third Pacific Squad- 
ron, under Vice-Admiral 
Nebogatoff, has reached 
Indo-Chinese waters and probably has 
joined the Second Squadron of Admiral 
Rojestvensky, which has been waiting 
for it in the vicinity of Kamranh Bay. 
Most of the fleet left the bay April 22d, 
but remained outside while four con- 
verted cruisers and a torpedo boat de- 
stroyer were coaling inside. On the even- 
ing of the 25th the whole fleet of 52 ships 
sailed away. Its destination is not 
known, but it is thought that the next 
base will be the Chinese island of 
Hainan. The cable to the island has been 
cut, presumably by Russian agents. 
Part of the fleet has been in Honkohe 
Bay, 50 miles north of Kamranh.- The 
fleet was reported May Ist lying off Port 
Dayet outside of territorial waters. There 
are only vague rumors as to the move- 
ments of the Japanese fleet under Ad- 
miral Togo. No engagement has yet 
taken place. 


The Russian 
Squadrons 


a 


No important operations 
are reported from Man- 
churia except a rumor that 
the Japanese have left only a few troops 
on the railway to hold Linevitch in check 
while sending their main force in the di- 
rection of Vladivostok. Perhaps this re- 
port is what moved General Linevitch to 
make a reconnoissance in force by ad- 
vancing three columns south toward 
Kaiyuan, 30 miles north of Tie Pass. 
Two of the columns consisted each of 
5,000 infantry, 800 cavalry and a battery 
of artillery. The third, which was the 
western column, consisted of 1,500 Cos- 
sacks. The entire force covered a front 
of thirty miles, east and west. The Japa- 
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nese drove them back with a loss of 200 
men. The Japanese casualties were only 
38. The bridge at Mukden across the 
Hun River has been repaired and trains 
are now running regularly from Dalny 
to Tie Pass—The Russian General Staff 
at Gunshu Pass have issued an official 
statement of the casualties of the fighting 
at Mukden February 19th to March 14th, 
to contradict the gross exaggerations 
which have been circulated. For ex- 
ample, the Rasvet, a Russian journal, 
edited by Prince Ukhtomsky, gave the 
total number at 175,000. According to 
the General Staff the losses amounted to 
1,985 officers and 87,677 men. Of these 
some 55,000 were wounded, 15,000 killed, 
7,000 to 8,000 known to have been cap- 
tured and 10,000 to 12,000 are missing, 
several thousand of which were drivers 
and other non-combatants. A very large 
number of the wounded have returned to 
the ranks. Two Russian generals were 
taken prisoners. In evacuating Mukden 
and retreating to the northward the Rus- 
sians lost thirty-two guns, of which three 
were mortars, three old type field guns 
with piston action and twenty-six quick 
firers. Of the siege artillery every gun 
and all the ammunition carts were sent 
north two days before the retreat began. 
—Ex-Premier Okuma in an address to 
the Progressive party stated that the 
Japanese wounded and sick, from the be- 
ginning of the war to the present number 
hetween 200.000 and 300,000. The deaths 
from disease and in action amounted to 


50,000. 
x] 


Colonial Secretary Lyt- 
telton has transmitted 
to Lieutenant-Governor 
Lawley the new Transvaal Constitu- 
tion, together with the announcement 
that in the opinion of the British Gov- 
ernment the time is not yet ripe to grant 
complete self-government to the Trans- 
vaal. The Legislative Assembly, or 
Volksraad, is to be composed of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, sixty to  sixty- 
nine official members and thirty to thir- 
ty-five elected members. All the 
burghers of the late South African Re- 
public are entitled to vote for members, 
as well as all the white males of Brit- 
ish birth having capital to the value of 
$500, or renting premises at not less 


The Transvaal 
Constitution 
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than $50 a year. English is to be the 
official language, and all speaking in 
the Assembly must be in English, ex- 
cept that where a member does not un- 
derstand English he may be permitted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor to address 
the Assembly in Dutch. All financial 
measures must be recommended to the 
Assembly by the Governor and no 
money can be appropriated without his 
approval. Negroes are not to vote, but 
special legislation against them cannot 
be adopted against the wish of the Gov- 
ernor-General. The Boers consider the 
new Constitution a breach of the treaty 
of peace made with the English at Ver- 
eeniging, May 31st, 1902, by which 
self-government was promised as soon 
as the country was in a settled condi- 
tion. There are two parties in the 
Transvaal favoring working for self- 
government ; the Het Volk (“ The Peo- 
ple’’), composed of Boers, and a Re- 
sponsible Government Association, 
which, altho composed of British, fa- 
vors the policy of “ trusting the Dutch.” 
These two parties have now combined 
for opposition to the Gavernment. The 
Het Volk concedes that Chinese labor 
shall be permitted for five years. 
The Responsible Government party 
agree to surrender the Government 
right to appoint and dismiss teachers, 
and to accept Dutch as the medium of 
instruction up to Standard IV; in the 
grades above this English will be used. 
Most of the Boer children, however, 
leave school on reaching Standard IV. 
The English papers criticise the agree- 
ment on the ground that the Respon- 
sible Government party in surrendering 
elementary education to the Dutch 
have given them more real power over 
the future of the country than the Leg- 
islative provisions secured to the Brit- 
ish. Many of the Boers, disappointed 
in not seeing any chance for self-gov- 
ernment and disliking to be kept un- 
der British control, are moving to Ger- 
man East Africa. Two committees 
who were sent by the Boers last year 
to spy out the land reported favorably, 
and this spring several thousand Boers 
will take up farms in the highlands of 
German East Africa, over one hundred 
miles inland from the Indian Ocean and 
1,400 miles north of their former home. 








EOPLE, apparently with a clear 
conscience, join the police force, 
the department of collection of 

taxes, the army, not only by the order of 
the Government, but also of their own 
free will. They become policemen, in- 
vestigators, procurators, soldiers, gen- 
erals, ministers, Czars, and they all do 
this with apparently light hearts ; at least, 
with entire outward self-confidence, they 
occupy themselves with taking away 
from other people their last cows for 
taxes, which is used for luxury, for mur- 
der; or they put people into prison, tor- 
ture, execute them; or they devise and 
prepare methods of murder, and they 
reign amidst the poor over the property 
and the land which is taken away from 
them, and they are proud of it. 
a 

The so-called intelligent people, those 
who ought to show an example of the 
attitude which a sensible being should 
take toward violence, the learned, liberal, 
even revolutionary people are arguing 
and criticising, and preaching Freedom, 
the dignity of man. But they do all this 
until the moment when the whistle calls 
them to go under the yoke, and suddenly 
all arguments cease, all their liberalism 
and their talks of freedom stop. And 
they are dressed up in colored liveries; 
a gun or a sword is given into their 
hands, and the sergeant commands them 
to run and to jump, to stand and to turn 
around, to put on the cap and to bow 
and shout hurrah at the sight of the 
Czar, and, above all, to be ready, at the 
command of the sergeant, to kill their 
own fathers, and they, the liberals, the 
learned people—by the law of evolution 
—jump and bow to whomever they are 
told to bow, and they shout hurrah, and 
they are ready to kill with their guns 
anybody they are ordered to kill. 

Sd 


So that the same intelligent people, for 
whom it is most natural to strive toward 
harmonizing lif€ with consciousness, 
these people are occupied with mixing up 
and distorting this consciousness. 





Power and Slavery 
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It is clear to them that it is altogether 
unnecessary to argue the question of 
resistance of evil and how it is solved by 
Christianity. All this is mysticism. 
They must be the obedient slaves of 
slaves. 

Js 

To the man who has not yet awakened 
the power of empire consists of several 
sacred institutions which represent the 
organs of a live body, a condition essen- 
tial to the life of man. To the awakened 
man it consists of so many people gone 
astray and yet ascribing to themselves 
some fantastic importance which has not 
the slightest reasonable justification, of 
people who accomplish their desires by 
means of violence. Senates, synods, 
courts of justice, the administration—to 
the awakened man all this consists of 
people gone astray, of corrupt people 
doing violence to other people; they are 
exactly like those robbers who hold up 
people on the highways and do violence 
to them. The age of this violence, the 
proportions of this violence, and _ its 
organization, all this cannot change the 
essence of the matter. 

& 

To the awakened man that which is 
called empire does not exist; and, there- 
fore, there is no justification for all vio- 
lence done in the name of this empire; 
hence his participation in such violence 
is impossible. 


Government violence will be done away 
with not by any outward means, but by 
the consciousness of the people who have 
awakened to the truth. 

Js 

It is not necessary to think of death, 
but one should live having it in view. 
Then all life becomes solemn, significant 
and truly fruitful and joyous. In view 
of death we cannot help working dili- 
gently, because death may at any mo- 
ment interrupt our work, and because in 
view of death one cannot but do that 
which is necessary for all life—that is, 
for God. And when you work thus life 
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becomes joyous and there is no longer 
that scarecrow, the fear of death, which 
poisons the life of those not living in 
view of death. The fear of death is in 
inverse proportion to a good life. Ina 
holy life this fear is null. 


And such an attitude toward life and 
death can be trained. But we have not 
been trained thus, and therefore we must 
work hard with ourselves. A general 
religious education is possible. And 
what a blessing it would be! 


Vasnata Portana, Russia, 


% 


A Bit of Satsuma 


BY BEATRICE E, RICE 


ENEATH the glass lid of a teak- 
wood curio table a cup and saucer 
of Imperial Satsuma rested upon 

a square of gold brocade. On the vellum 
tinted surface of the porcelain a glitter- 
ing, fantastic little army wended its way 
across a hog-back bridge in effort to 
escape the onslaught of a golden dragon 
peering at it over the rim of the cup. 
The cup and saucer had belonged to a 
rare service, originally intended for a 
votive offering sent by the Princes of 
Satsuma to the court of Kyoto. 

Only one other saucer and cup of like 
value and description could be found 
throughout the world, and these stood 
on a dust-coated mantel in the studio of 
an artist of renown beside a disconsolate 
looking monkey of old Yatsushiro ware. 
The monkey’s first owner had been a 
Korean nobleman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who, regarding the clay image in 
the light of an idol, had worshiped be- 
fore it. Alas! to what base usage may 
an idol be put! It served its present 
owner as a pipe rack. 

Now the Demon—for there was a 
Demon and an emphasizing of the defini- 
tive article is necessary—belonged to a 
much admired and beloved family of 
two, mother and daughter ; the latter vel- 
vet-eyed and houri-fair. 

The family were anticipating the giv- 
ing of a tea. The Demon, being possessed 
of long and furry ears, must have heard 
them planning the coming event for a 
fortnight, but he merely sat swaying and 
rocking, with eyes tightly closed, before 
the open fire, for his thousandth grand- 
mother had been of Egyptian lineage, 


hence his sphinxlike attitude toward so- 
ciety. 

The morning of the day the tea was 
to come off the Demon sulked into the 
dining-room, with tail hanging at half- 
mast, it being probably the anniversary 
of the demise of one of his numerous 
mothers-in-law. He also had a madness 
with Mary, the maid, owing to the fact 
of her dusting him ignominiously out of 
the living room and apostrophizing him 
as “that red-haired devil of a cat,” 
which was doubly insulting, as it bore 
more than a modicum of truth. 

Catching sight of his ireful counte- 
nance peering between the Arab-cloth 
draperies of the doorway, Judith, the 
daughter of the household, exclaimed 
emphatically: “We'll have to shut the 
Demon up in the pantry, for Miss Liv- 
ingston will be here this afternoon and 
she invariably goes into hysterics at the 
sight of a cat.” 

Perhaps the Demon heard her, but he 
displayed no outward signs of it, save 
that being in his normal evil state of 
mind he strode to the fireplace and 
glared with blazing orbs into the glow- 
ing embers of the grate, working his 
claws in and out, out and in, with a 
kneading movement indicative of his bit- 
terness of mind, as he apparently pressed 
cabalistic designs on the silken surface 
of the Mohammedan prayer rug. 

“ What are you going to do for other 
cups and saucers? There are only two 
dozen perfect ones. We should have 
counted them before to-day, then there 
would have been time to order others.” 
The mother of Judith let her fine eyes 
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take an inventory of the old pieces of 
china on the Flemish plate rack above 
the mantel. 

Judith also regarded the carved 
bracket reflectively, her fair cheek rest- 
ing on the palm of her hand; then men- 
tally arriving at the solution of the prob- 
lem, she rose up suddenly from her place 
at the breakfast table, dusted the crumbs 
from her dress with a graceful flip of 
the napkin, and proceeded out of the 
room, remarking over her shoulder that 
she would ask Mrs. Taka Matsu, the 
diminutive wife of the Japanese anti- 
quary in the upper apartment, to lend her 
the necessary articles in question. 

Having lived in many foreign climes 
Judith had become imbued with a re- 
markable and interesting collection of 
characteristics relative to people of each 
clime. Her disposition might well be de- 
scribed as septilateral, for many were the 
phases of demeanor she could assume 
on occasion. In calling upon Mrs. 
Taka Matsu, as a borrower of the latter’s 
worldly possessions, her manner became 
at once so frank and captivatingly 
charming that the little kiku Princess 
fairly wiggled her small body in ecstasy 
of delight at the privilege of gratifying 
Judith’s request, and was promptly fas- 
cinated into robbing teakwood table and 
cabinet of their most cherished contents, 
for the manner of the Japanese is to be 
polite. 

“Doan mension it!” she twittered in 
reply to Judith’s gracious acceptance of 
the bibelots. “ Bud theese,” tapping the 
Imperial Satsuma cup with tapering 
finger tips, “theese is a most bi-u-tiful 
piece. It is belong to my mose honor- 
able husban’; for that I would say, 
please, Mees, return to me by theese 
evenin’ before he shall come.” Slanting 
admiring glances up into the flower-like 
face bending above her own sleek head, 
she placed the priceless pieces of porce- 
lain in Judith’s hands, and at that mo- 
ment would have done likewise had they 
been the ears of the sacred Buddha. Nor 
would the girl have felt less compunc- 
tion regarding the safety of that brazen 
image’s appendages, for being of a luxu- 
rious nature she had no fear of the value 
of articles intrusted to her care. 

“ These were all she had,” she an- 
nounced to her mother upon returning to 
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her own apartment with Mrs. Matsu’s 
bric-a-brac clasped to her breast. “ She 
said something about all the other things 
being packed away because they were go- 
ing back to Japan. Aren’t they exquisitely 
fragile?”’ She held a rose soufflé saucer 
up between herself and the light. “ But 
so awfully brittle. I could crush them 
between my fingers. This one ”—pick- 
ing up a cup of Imperial Satsuma— 
“ was in a curio table on a piece of gold 
brocade. I fancy it must be quite valu- 
able and I’m sure I’ve seen one just like 
it before, somewhere.” Turning and 
twisting the cup about in her hand, she 
examined it thoughtfully until the De- 
mon leaped upon the table and rubbed 
his side against it. 

“Out upon you, wicked!” Judith 
swept him to the floor with a vigorous 
gesture and turned her attention to the 
other pieces of china, failing to notice 
the Demon’s attitude of warfare as he 
swelled his tail to twice its normal size 
and trod proudly on tiptoes toward his 
plate of milk. 

During the moments of suspense pre- 
ceding the coming of the first guest of 
the afternoon the Demon did much to- 
ward making the maid’s life one of re- 
fined torture, but just as the clanging of 
the brass knocker announced the pres- 
ence of a caller he found himself seized 
by the back of the neck and dropped 
gently within the confines of the chilly 
pantry, where he promptly crouched by 
the crack of the door and emitted, with- 
out intermission, dirge-like yowls, while 
during the dismal outpourings of his 
pent-up feelings guests began to arrive 
in companies of twos and threes. Bits 
of conversation and laughter filtered 
through the keyhole, teaspoons tinkled 
silverly as they were placed beside the 
cups, and instinctively the Demon 
seemed to feel that his hour, as reckoned 
by the Orientals, must soon arrive. 

“ Merrrrrrr oooc000w! =m-m- 
m-mumer: yow!” he wailed with 
heartrending emphasis. The fur rose 
bristling along the crest of his spine and 
his wrath appeared to strengthen to a 
diabolical degree. Presently Mary, sent 
for a fresh supply of hot tea, entered the 
pantry with the samovar held high by its 
brass ears. Her hands being occupied, 
she attempted the feat of closing the 
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door with her knee just as the Demon 
slipped through the opening. An angry 
squall and hiss, as his plump sides were 
squeezed between the door and jamb, 
made known to her his escape. 

Still smarting from this last insult he 
lounged into the drawing-room un- 
noticed by the assembled guests and me- 
andered along behind the heavier articles 
of furniture. Undoubtedly it better suited 
the present réle he affected to lurk within 
the jungle, sinuously weaving his lithe 
body between and around spindle legs 
of chairs, creeping and crawling beneath 
divans and finally settling down to a 
crouching position under an Egyptian 
tabouret, just as Miss Livingston re- 
ceived into her hand the Satsuma cup 
filled with hot bohea. 

“Ah, thanks so much,” she mur- 
mured, lifting the cup delicately between 
white gloved thumb and forefinger. 
“What a perfectly dear cup!” he 
paused with the bit of porcelain elevated 
to examine the exquisite detail of tracery 
decorating the egg-shell surface. The 
saucer, holding a tiny spoon, tottered un- 
safely on top of her muff, which rested 
in her lap. Beneath the tabouret the 
Demon eyed with glittering hypnotic 
orbs the golden dragon peering over the 
rim of the cup. 

“Yes,” said Judith, regarding the 
saucer with alarm for its security of po- 
sition ; “ it is a cup of great value, I be- 
lieve.” 

The Demon settled down to a more 
comfortable attitude, with paws folded 
under his body; a mystic calm seem to 
surround him. “ Purrh! purrrrrh! 
purrrrrrh! !!!!” His soft sides 
swelled and contracted with his even 
breathing, and Miss Livingston’s next 
remark to Judith was arrested by a 
sound gentle yet insistent—a sound that, 
despite the chattering of tongues in the 
room and fanfare of organs in the street, 
was distinctly apparent to the sensitive 
ear. From a human standpoint and to 
those unversed in the vocabulary of the 
Demon it would have been reckoned a 
pleasant rather than terrifying noise and 
a pretty accompaniment to a simmering 
pot and gurgling kettle. 

“What was that?” Miss Living- 
ston’s face blanched to a sickly hue, and 
the hand holding the cup shook as with 
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palsy. On one side of her chair and 
then the other she looked, and, looking, 
encountered the steadfast gaze of two 
brilliant eyes. A scream of fright issued 
from her lips, the cup with its steaming 
contents fell to the floor with a crash, 
and, hurling the saucer after it in the 
violence of her movements, she rose to 
her feet. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed in a frenzy 
of nervousness. “ It’s—it’s a 2 

“Cat.” Judith supplied the deficiency 
of expression with a force that had a per- 
sonal element, and flushed pink with an- 
noyance over the ruin that lay at her 
feet. Then, stooping, she picked up Miss 
Livingston’s muff, card-case, and _lor- 
gnette, and, turning, followed that indi- 
vidual, who had scurried away to the 
door. 

“So utterly tiresome the very prettiest 
of those borrowed cups should have been 
broken,” Judith wailed, after the tea was 
over. “It’s all the fault of that horrid 
cat.” She shook her finger at the offend- 
ing member of society, who defied her 
with ferocious aspect, waved his flame- 
like appendage and humped himself un- 
der the table just as Mary announced, 
“Mrs. Matsu would like to speak with 
you, Miss Judith.” Directly on her heels, 
so to speak, trotted the little lady in a 
state of agitation as near hysteria as thie 
Oriental temperament permits. 

“ Ah, mose honorable Meese,” she ad- 
dressed Judith in little gasps, “ please 
give to me the cup which I mose desire. 
My husban’ is distress and fu-ri-ous! ” 
She clasped and unclasped her poor little 
hands in a mild display of nervousness. 
“ Not for the worl’ mus’ I have give to 
you that cup.” 

“Which cup? You gave me several, 
you know.” Judith perfectly understood 
to which cup her visitor referred, but 
wanted to gain time to think. 

“ The one I say is mose bi-u-tiful. Im- 
perial Satsuma more oveah than two 
huner-en year ole. For that my husban’ 
return to Japan; the mose noble Em- 
press”—here she made humble obeisance 
to the absent lady—“ has deman’ him.” 

“ Gracious!” Judith’s self-control al- 
most deserted her. “ And what will hap- 
pen if he does not goto Japan?” There 
was something so ludicrous, even tho pa- 
thetic, about the fantastic little creature’s 
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distress that Judith’s risibles were stirred 
almost beyond restraint, making her 
beautiful eyes glint with merriment, tho 
she forced her lips to remain smileless. 

“You wish laugh, eh?” queried Mrs. 
Matsu regarding her sorrowfully. “It 
is what you call im-pe-rat-ive deman’. 
If he go he will be made mose great 
nobleman. En when I say to heem, I 
give to you that cup he conduc’ heem- 
self like thees!” Suiting her actions to 
her words, she tottered and whirled 
wildly around the room, waving her 
arms, beating first her breast and then 
her head with her hands to imitate the 
irate condition of Mr. Taka Matsu. “It 
is not that donna sans, what you call 
em, husbands, of Japan tell all to their 
wives, and I am not know theese cup 
was deman’ of the Empress (another 
low baw which threatened to dislocate 
her neck) an’ I len’ to you theese cup.” 
Her small old-ivory tinted face looked 
strained and weary in the lamp light and 
touched the heart of Judith far more 
than any verbal appeal. Waiting to hear 
no more, she seized Mrs. Matsu gently 
but firmly by the arms and sat her down 
in the depths of a big arm-chair. 

“ Give her some tea and sweet things, 
do,” she said to her mother, “ and keep 
her entertained at any cost until I return. 
Tell her I loaned the cup to a friend.” 
She disappeared from the room and dealt 
the Demon an indignity with the satin 
toe of her small slipper as she stumbled 
over him in the hall; but, being power- 
less to avenge the affront, he merely fol- 
lowed her with a look of resentment in 
his owl-like eyes. 

* * * * * * 

Before an open fire an artist of renown 
lounged comfortably. His long limbs 
were stretched to their full length, and 
his toes, incased in deerskin moccasins, 
rested on top of the iow brass fire screen. 
Feathery rings of smoke from the bowl 
of his briarwood pipe hanging from his 
lips floated upward, forming misty halos 
above the head of a disconsolate looking 
monkey of clay standing on the mantel 
beside a cup and saucer of Imperial 
Satsuma. 

It was evident that the artist’s mood 
was one of reverie. His eyes just 
showed their line of color beneath half- 
closed lids as they gazed into the bed of 
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embers on the hearth, and he started to a 
sitting position with a provoked, ‘ Now 
who the deuce is that!” as a loud, im- 
perative knock sounded on the door. 
“Come in!” he called. “Don’t pound 
in the panels to gain an entrance.” 

“JT don’t think I could if I tried,” 
Judith responded, as she opened the door 
and stepped into the widening circle of 
firelight that spread out in the twilight 
of the room. Her cheeks glowed and 
her eyes sparkled beneath the hood of 
her scarlet cloak, which she had hastily 
thrown round her. 

“Judith!” The artist of renown 
started from his attitude of easy com- 
fort, removed the pipe from his lips and 
placed it in the arms of the monkey; 
then with his fingers he attempted to 
rake his disheveled locks into some sem- 
blance of order. 

“T know, Kilian, it’s awfully eccentric 
of me, but you said if I ever needed you, 
why—” the voice trailed off into silence. 

“Yes, I remember. Come over here 
and sit down. The sight of you gladdens 
me.” He led her to a chair near the fire 
and stood beside her. “ Well, you did 
not finish your sentence.” 

“T don’t exactly need you ”—Judith’s 
fingers were nervously arranging and re- 
arranging the roses nestling on her 
breast—“ but I think you have something 
that I want, oh, desperately.” 

“Really?” The man looked down 
upon her with a pleased yet puzzled ex- 
pression. “ And that is?” 

“This cup.” Judith rose from her 
chair, the better to indicate the desired 
article, and even lifted it in her hand for 
closer inspection. 

“Umh!” The man pulled at the 
pointed end of his blond beard thought- 
fully. “Do you happen to know the 
value of that special cup?” He stood 
near her, with his elbow resting on the 
mantel and quietly regarded her. 

“ Not as reckoned by dollars and cents, 
but it must be awfully rare, I should say, 
for Mr. Taka Matsu to go into a mild 
form of delirium over one just like it.” 

“Its rarity makes it the only other one 
of its kind in existence, as you will see 
by the mark. It was made by Sei nen 
Genki over two hundred years ago and 
was first owned by the Princes of Sat- 
suma. The disappearance of this one 
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from the Flowery Kingdom cost more 
than one poor devil his life. The other 
cup is owned, I am told, by a collector 
of curios in this city.” 

“That must be the Mr. Matsu I have 
just been talking about. He did own 
one like it until this afternoon,” and she 
proceeded to outline the story of the de- 
molishment of the cup. 

“ How annoying!” said the artist of 
renown, unfeelingly. “I have been of- 
fered large sums for the cup I possess, 
but it could not be bought with all the 
wealth of the Orient. I will part with it 
only in exchange for that which I con- 
sider more priceless. I think you under- 
stand perfectly what I mean.” His voice 
had sunk almost to a whisper, but a 
strange evenness governed the tone, and 
Judith glanced admiringly at him from 
beneath the silken veil of her downcast 
lashes. 

“Yes,” she said falteringly ; “ but then 
if you exchange the cup for that other 
article, does it not mean that the other 
has its price, and perhaps in time that 
might lessen its value in your eyes?” 
The crimson cloak had fallen, unnoticed, 
from her shoulders to the floor, and she 
stood, gowned all in white as she had 
been for the tea, the firelight accentuat- 
ing the graceful lines of her -figure, 
broadening and lengthening them until 
she looked like some fair high priestess, 
the cup within her hands signifying the 
sacrificial offering. 

“Tf I searched the wide world over I 
could not duplicate that to which I refer 
any more than I could duplicate that 
fragile thing in your hands. Perhaps 
the comparison is not well chosen, but I 
merely wish to show you there is that in 
existence which has no equal and I re- 
gard as above all price.” A silence filled 
with a thousand thoughts pervaded the 
room and Judith felt her heart beat rap- 
idly beneath the flowers that rested 
above it. : 

“Of course,” the man finally con- 
tinued, examining a saké water bottle 
with elaborate interest, “ you said, not 
long since, that you never intended to 
marry. If I remember the conversation 
correctly, you said you would not marry 
me if I chanced to be the only man liv- 
ing; but when you reflect that by so do- 
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ing—that is to say, in changing your 
mind—you might be the means of saving 
the life of Mr. Matsu—for of course if 
he returned to Japan without the 
treasured cup they would execute 
him—” 

“ Kilian, I beg you not to be horrid! ” 
frowned Judith, with flashing eyes. 
“Why does he not stay in this country 
and save his head?” 

Kilian, feeling that his attention to the 
water bottle rendered his argument a 
trifle weak, began pacing the floor, ap- 
parently in deep thought, with his hands 
clasped behind him. Yet beneath the 
cover of bent brows a spirit of humor 
twinkled in the depths of his eyes. “ You 
see the little people of Japan have a high 
sense of honor and if the Empress has 
demanded the return of this man, and he 
has not yet become a citizen of our coun- 
try, why, go he must, willy nilly, and if 
you do not return the cup to him, in- 
directly you will be the cause of his—” 

“T know, I know!” The enormity of 
her responsibility concerning the saving 
of Mr. Matsu’s head was reducing Ju- 
dith to tears. “ But, Kilian, there is 
something else I want to say. I am glad 
and perfectly willing to make the ex- 
change you speak of ”’—her voice trem- 
bled with emotion, and she left her place 
by the mantel to pace slowly by the side 
of the man, her soft trailing garments 
leaving delightful little silken whispers 
in their wake—“ and, Kilian, please stop 
one minute and look at me.” 

Immediately the man paused in his 
leisurely stride and gazed down upon 
the well-poised head so near to his 
shoulder. 

“ Well—then—” Judith stole a furtive 
glance up into his face and for courage 
she slipped one white hand appealingly 
into his—‘ I, I—will not have you think 
I am trading myself off for that 
miserable man’s little cup, Kilian.” 
Slender fingers tightened about his own. 
“T am glad the other was broken if only 
to make an excuse for me to come to 
you, and I’m going to marry you, Kilian, 
because I love you.” The voice had 
ceased to tremble and was low and clear. 
“T love you, and not to save Mr. Matsu’s 
head.” 

Perhaps it was a trick of the firelight, 
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but where there had been two shadows 
pacing back and forth, wavering, length- 
ening, nearing and separating, both 
shadows of a sudden seemed merged in 
one and that one merely accentuated the 
center of the circle of mellow light. 
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A few moments later and the studio 
was deserted of all signs of life. 

The golden embers had died to white 
ashes in the grate and the monkey of 
old Yatsushiro ware stood a disconsolate 
sentinel of the mantel shelf. 

New Yorx City, 


Germany’s Next Emperor and Empress 
BY THE MARQUISE DE FONTANOY 


[As the date is now set for the wedding of the Crown Prince of Germany to the 
Duchess Cecilia, the following article on the young man and his future prospects is most 


timely.—EDITOoR. ] 


ING LEOPOLD in a remarkable 
speech delivered the other day to 
the delegations from the two 


K 


houses of the Belgian Legislature laid 
stress upon the fact that Germany had 


undertaken the conquest of the sea—that 
is to say, of its supremacy. This care- 
fully weighed assertion on the part of 
the most astute monarch of the Old 
World is borne out by the extraordinary 














The German Crown Prince 
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enthusiasm with which the Kaiser has 
n.anaged to imbue his countrymen con- 
cerning the navy—the one subject upon 
which all political parties in his dominion 
are united—and by the amazing growth 
of his Empire as a great maritime Power. 
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terest to study the character of the 
Kaiser’s eldest son—whose marriage to 
Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, after several postponements, 
is finally set for June 6—a Prince who 
may at any moment be called upon to 


The Crown Prince William of Germany and his Fiancée, the Grand Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg- 


Schwerin, 
Gebensande, on the Day of the Betrothal 


When William succeeded to the throne 
the German fleet was a negligible quan- 
tity. To-day it is inferior only to those 
of Great Britain and of France, and at 
its present rate of increase not many 
years will elapse before the greatest mili- 
tary Power in the world will have be- 
come the second naval power, if not of 
the universe, at any rate of Europe. 

The disposal of these forces on land 
and on sea is vested in the Kaiser, who 
alone controls and directs the foreign 
policy of the German Empire. True, he 
is supposed to require the consent of the 
Federal Council before proclaiming a 
war of offense. But he is allowed a free 
and unrestrained hand in the case of a 
war of defense, and past experience has 
shown so strikingly the elasticity of this 
phrase that his will may be considered 
as virtually absolute in such matters. 

This being the case, it becomes of in- 


Receiving the Congratulations of the Grand Duchess’s Family at Her Home, Castle 


assume the place of his father upon the 
German throne. It is possible that Wil- 
liam II may live for many years to come 
—that he may survive long enough to 
witness the realization of his magnificent 
projects in connection with the maritime 
strength of his Empire. He is a sympa- 
thetic, picturesque and always intensely 
interesting figure on the world’s stage, 
whose disappearance therefrom would 
be deplored alike by friend and by foe. 
But sovereigns are after all but mortal, 
and not only subject to the same ills as 
ordinary citizens, but, moreover, exposed 
by reason of their exalted rank to so 
much greater peril of death by violence 
that assurance companies hesitate to in- 
sure them and class the majority of the 
Anointed of the Lord under the head of 
“dangerous risks.” While, therefore, 
the accession of young Prince William 
to the German crown may be delayed for 
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years—years that will bring to him in- 
creased experience and moral poise—it 
is well to bring one’s self face to face 
with the fact, especially in view of the 
persistent tho unauthenticated reports 
from Berlin as to his father’s health, that 
he may become Emperor before twelve 
months have elapsed, perhaps in a few 
weeks—or even days—perhaps, indeed, 
overnight. 

Of nations it has often been asserted 
that those are happiest which have no 
history. The same may be said of princes, 
and that is why so little is known abroad, 
or even at home, of the Kaiser’s heir 
apparent. His life thus far has been 
singularly uneventful and has been sig- 
nalized by none of those romances which 
too frequently, developing into scandals, 
play so important a réle in the annals of 
European royalty. For the tales of his 
infatuation for certain actresses owe 
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at a country house where he spent a 
single day when in England. What with 
his rank, his courteous, unaffected man- 
ners, devoid of all self-consciousness, 
and even modest, and his sunny disposi- 
tion, which causes him to look at the 
bright side of everything in life, he natu- 
rally finds favor in the eyes of the wom- 
en, to whom, young and old, his attitude 
is characterized by a sort of boyish ¢hiv- 
alry and deference, and he—he is but 
twenty-three—finds them all charming. 
But only two women can ever boast of 
having held his affections—namely, his 
mother, the Empress, whom he regarded 
as his feminine ideal until he met the 
other, namely, his fiancée, Duchess 
Cecilia. 

Yet with all that he is neither a milk- 
sop nor a prig. Adept in all athletic 
sports, he is as fond of mischievous 
pranks as most young fellows of his age, 








Another Picture of the Crown Prince of Germany and His Fiancée 


their origin to the fertile imagination of 
the press agents of these ladies, and 
equally fanciful and groundless are the 
stories, widely circulated in America, ac- 
cording to which he is said to have lost 
his heart to a young girl whom he met 


and has paid the penalty for them, when 
a boy, in the shape of spankings admin- 
istered by the august yet muscular right 
hand of his imperial father, and since he 
has attained manhood, by “ stubenar- 
rest ’—that is to say, confinement to his 
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quarters. But the offenses for which he 
has been thus punished have been very 
trivial and of a character to attract rather 
than to prejudice people against the 
young Prince, consisting, as a rule, of 
some laughable practical joke or some 
daring and even foolhardy equestrian 
feat. On one occasion it was for riding 
his horse up and down a great flight of 
marble stairs in the Park of the Palace 
of Sans-Souci at Potsdam, while at an- 
other time it was for winning a race over 
the most dangerous steeplechase course 
in Germany. He is passionately fond of 
horses and possesses over them, as over 
dogs and other animals, a curious influ- 
ence, which enables him to teach them 
all sorts of tricks. Indeed, when still a 
boy, his trick ponies and dogs were the 
chief features of the very successful 
amateur circus entertainments which he 
was wont to give with his brothers and 
some young friends at Potsdam. 
Considerably taller than his father, he 
may be said to take after his uncle 
Henry and his grandfather, Emperor 
Frederick, rather than after the Kaiser, 
in personal appearance. His hair and 
complexion are of a lighter hue and his 
expression is much more boyish and less 
set than that of William II at his age, 
which may be ascribed to the fact that 
his youth has been so much happier. 
Credited with a considerable amount of 
obstinacy, which he has displayed in con- 
nection with his engagement, that did 
not at first meet with the approval of his 
parents, it is a question whether he will 
ever give evidence of as much determina- 
tion as the present Emperor. But, in 
view of the responsibility that awaits 
him as Germany’s future ruler, nothing 
could have been better than his training. 
He may be said to have been educated 
under the immediate supervision of his 
father, who ever since the Prince was 
twelve years old has made a point of de- 
voting every moment that he could 
snatch from his multifarious occupations 
to instilling his ideas and views into the 
mind of his firstborn. In talking and 
reasoning with him as a boy he would 
treat him as far older than his years, 
discuss with him, in fact, as with a man, 
and it is due to this that the Crown 
Prince is at the present moment in sev- 
eral respects wonderfully mature for his 
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age and really in a position to judge 
matters with a degree of experience and 
knowledge that is well nigh unrivaled 
in so young a man. Moreover, since 
leaving the University of Bonn, where 
he showed considerable strength of char- 
acter in refusing to conform to the cus- 
toms of excessive drinking for which the 
students there are famous, he has taken 
the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with the workings of all the great gov- 
ernment departments at Berlin, spending 
weeks in each of them, so as to be able 
when he ascends the throne to exercise 
the same direct and personal supervision 
over each branch of the imperial ad- 
ministration as his father, instead of be- 
ing obliged, like most other monarchs, to 
rely entirely upon Ministers and high 
officials. 

Being a Hohenzollern and destined to 
inherit at his father’s death, along with 
the imperial crown, the supreme com- 
mand of the German army, which in time 
of peace numbers half a million and in 


_war no less than three million highly 


trained soldiers, it is needless to say that 
the Crown Prince is, like his father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather, -be- 
fore everything else a soldier by inclina- 
tion, tradition and education. At present 
he is doing duty as Major of the magnifi- 
cent regiment of the Gardes du Corps at 
Potsdam, being very popular with both 
his fellow officers and men. He has been 
spared none of the terribly hard work 
and even drudgery that fall to the share 
of every subaltern regimental officer of 
the German army. Indeed, his tasks 
have been even more arduous than theirs, 
since his studies have covered so far 
wider a range. It may be taken for 
granted that on his marriage he will, like 
his father on a similar occasion twenty- 
four years ago, be promoted to a 
colonelcy. 

Whereas Emperor William at the time 
of his birth stood sixth in the line of - 
succession to the throne of England, 
there are to-day some thirty lives or 
more between the latter and the German 
Crown Prince, whose rights thereto, al- 
tho remote, nevertheless exist, as the 
senior of the great-grandchildren of the 
late Queen Victoria. Perhaps it is due 
to this that he is able to speak English 
without the slightest trace of a foreign 
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accent. This, however, and his seat in 
the saddle, are all that there is of the 
Anglo-Saxon in his composition, and his 
leanings toward Great Britain are far 
less pronounced than those of his father, 
who in certain respects gives striking 
evidence of the English blood that comes 
to him through his mother. Crown 
Prince William’s inclinations are rather 
in the direction of Austria, of Hungary 
and of Russia, which is likewise the 
trend of the present policy of the: Kaiser. 
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That his union with Duchess Cecilia 
is a love match pure and simple, differ- 
ing in this respect from most royal mar- 
riages, which are so often based on po- 
litical and dynastic considerations, rather 
than on those of inclination, is known at 
every court of Europe. For although 
the matrimonial alliances between the 
reigning houses of Hohenzollern and 
Mecklenburg have always turned out 
most happily, and the name of Queen 
Louise, who was a Mecklenburg Prin- 
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Crown Prince William of Germany 


In fact, the Prince is so thoroughly im- 
bued with his father’s aims and projects, 
and so entirely in sympathy with him, 
that were anything untoward to happen 
to Emperor William his son might be 
relied upon to adhere to the course which 
he has marked out for him and to con- 
tinue his policy without any change or 
interruption, not only in regard to the 
various great Powers of Europe, but 
likewise to the United States, the friend- 
ship and good will of which the Kaiser 
considers indispensable to the objects 
which he has in view. The entire train- 
ing of the German Heir Apparent has 
been with the purpose that he should 
continue Emperor William’s policy, and 
there is no reason whatsoever to believe 
that the Crown Prince will disappoint 
his father’s expectations in this respect. 


cess and the great-great-grandmother 
of both the Crown Prince and his 
fiancée, is still revered throughout Ger- 
many as that of the heroine of the War 
of Liberation, yet it is notorious that his 
parents had formed other plans with re- 
gard to his future. For while the young 
Duchess is charming and everything that 
the Emperor and Empress could desire 
as a consort for their son, yet the rela- 
tions of her mother, the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia, with the court of Berlin have 
always been somewhat strained. By 
birth a Princess of the reigning house 
of Russia, the Grand Duchess is more 
Muscovite than Teuton in her sympa- 
thies. She has taken no pains to conceal 
her distaste for everything pertaining to 
the land of her adoption, spending as 
much as possible of her life abroad, with 
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the result that she has remained ex- 
tremely unpopular in Germany. More- 
over, her intense worldliness was not of 
a nature to commend her to the good- 
will of either the Kaiser or the Kaiserin. 
Fortunately, however, she left the edu- 
cation of her daughters entirely in the 
hands of a most accomplished English 
governess, Miss Mary King, and, thanks 
to this, the young Duchess, while she has 
much of her mother’s grace, elegance 
and brilliancy, has inherited none of her 
prejudices. 

The Crown Prince met her at a ball, 
and, exceedingly fond of dancing, found 
in her not only an “ almost divine waltz- 
er ”’—the expression is his, not mine— 
but also a most witty conversationalist. 
He fell head over ears in love with her, 
and tho the political and dynastic advan- 
tages of the match were obvious and the 
young Princess quickly won the hearts 
of the Emperor and Empress, yet they 
hesitated on account of her mother from 
giving their consent until their son prac- 
tically forced their hand by himself pub- 
licly announcing his engagement. Like 
the Crown Prince, the future Kaiserin is 
tall and willowy, fair-haired and brown- 
eyed, speaking English without an ac- 
cent, devoted to outdoor sports, warm- 
hearted, unaffected and possessed of that 
consideration for the feelings of others 
which is the most gracious and fascinat- 
ing of all forms of courtesy. Altho her 
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mother has remained an adherent of the 
national Orthodox Church of Russia, 
Duchess Cecilia has been brought up as 
a Lutheran, and as she is said to possess 
no little of that strength of character for 
which so many of the princesses of the 
House of Mecklenburg, notably the late 
Duchess of Orleans—whom the French 
revolutionists of 1848 declared to be the 
one “ man” of the Orleans family—have 
been famed, and has, moreover, inherited 
the sunny disposition of her great-grand- 
mother, Grand Duchess Alexandrine, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
marriage will prove a blessing to the 
House of Hohenzollern and to the Ger- 
man nation. Grand Duchess Alexandrine, 
by the by, was a sister of old Emperor 
William, survived him nearly four years, 
and when ninety was wont to ascribe her 
fondness for fun, laughter and gayety to 
the fact that her birthhad taken place un- 
expectedly and inopportunely at a court 
ball, in which her mother, Queen Louise 
of Prussia, had taken a rather too active 
part. Bent as is the Kaiser upon elevat- 
ing his Empire into the greatest mari- 
time power of the world, it is only natu- 
ral that his subjects should hail as a good 
omen for the realization of his hopes 
and theirs the fact that his eldest son and 
heir should have sought his bride among 
those people whose forebears in olden 
times, in the days of the Vandal Vikings, 
gave the mastery of the seas to Germany. 


The Proposal 


BY R. H. HESTER 


My heart said to thy heart: 
“Will you read with me awhile?” 
Thy heart answered my heart: 
“Yes; a very little while.” 


My heart said to thy heart: 
“Will you walk with me a mile?” 
Thy heart answered my heart: 
“Yes; a very little mile.” 


And they read the little while, 
And they walked the little mile; 

*T was the sweetest and the fleetest 
That time did e’er beguile. 


Then my heart said to thy heart: 
“Will you make the mile the Way, 
And the little while the Day, 

That we may never part?” 


Suspense was turned to happiness, 
When, to mine pulsating madly, 
Yours, tho hesitating sadly, 

Safely, sweetly, answered “ Yes.” 


TAYLORSVILLE, Miss, 





Remedies for the Southern Problem 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


[This article concludes the one by Professor Hart printed a few weeks ago. 


Pro-} 


fessor Hart occupies the chair of History at Harvard, and is one of the foremost Amer- == 


ican historians. 
EpITor.] 


N a previous article the conclusion was 
| reached that economic and social 
complications in the South, however 
distressing, were less cogent than psycho- 
logical reasons in producing a state of ir- 
ritation and apprehension in the South. 
Everybody down there is trying to find 
some way out, but there is no more 
agreement on the solution of the diffi- 
culty than on its occasion. 

The first and most obvious remedy is 
to remove the supposed cause. This idea 
of deportation of the negroes was sug- 
gested more than a century ago by 
Thomas Jefferson and was later urged 
by Lincoln. An instant objection is that 


it is resisted by nearly every one of the 


nine million negroes, South and North 
alike. They no more wish to cross the 
ocean eastward than their ancestors did 
to come westward. The negroes in gen- 
eral are attached to their homes and 
would probably fight rather than add to 
the repeated failures of attempts to build 
up civilized communities of American ne- 
groes in Africa, which is the only region 
available for such an emigration. An 
equally strong objection is that the white 
people absolutely will not permit the 
negro to leave the country. When in 
1889 attempts were made to draw ne- 
groes to Kansas the boats that were car- 
rying them were stopped by armed men 
and the negroes were driven back with 
the shotgun. On the other hand, in a 
number of communities, especially in the 
mountains, the poor whites will not per- 
mit the negroes to come in; and, for that 
matter, thereis a town of several thousand 
people in southern Ohio where no negro 
has ever been allowed to stop over night. 
Nevertheless, where the negro is there he 
stays ; and for the very simple reason that 
without him or her there would be no 
breakfast in the big house, no wood cut 
for the fires, no cotton raised, no babies 


He has traveled much in the South investigating its conditions.— 


dressed—for the real confidence of the 
whites in the negro race is shown by their. 
almost universal practice of committing 
their little children to negro nurses. To 
deport the negro would mean the social 
disruption as well as the economic ruin 
of the greater part of the South, and the 
fierce and brutal advocacy of that method 
which one hears occasionally from 
Southern men is simply a piece of acting. 

For there is no substitute in sight, 
since the South has never been able to at- 
tract foreign immigrants. The census of 
1900 shows that the eleven States that 
seceded in 1861 have 11,400,000 native 
whites, 7,200,000 negroes and only 350,- 
000 people of foreign birth, of whom two- 
thirds are in Louisiana and Texas, while 
the rest of the Union shows 45,300,000 
native whites, 1,600,000 negroes and I0,- 
100,000 foreigners. The figures explain 
themselves: most immigrants work with 
their hands and avoid regions where there 
is a poor opportunity for their children, 
and where handwork classes them with a 
servile race. The only foreign element 
now seeking the South is the Italian, 
some thousands of whom are to be found 
in the Mississippi bottoms; but their in- 
flux is likely to be checked when they 
discover that they, like the negroes, are to 
be excluded from the suffrage wherever 
they come to be in the majority- or to 
exercise the balance of power. 

A remedy not publicly advocated, yet 
practiced in some remote parts of the 
South, is peonage. It is not necessary to 
go to the length of some State laws 
which assume to legalize contracts by 
which the laborer agrees to work or else 
to accept a whipping and a bull pen; 
servitude is realized if they are deliberate- 
ly kept in such a condition of debt and 
dependence that they cannot acquire land 
or move about freely. The testimony: of 
people who have visited rural plantations 
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is that in many places great advantage 
is taken of the ignorance of the negro; 
that he is cheated in his efforts to buy 
land, that in some places he is a serf, tied 
to the land. Inasmuch as probably a 
majority of the intelligent people of the 
South insist that the negro was better 
off in slavery than in freedom, there is 
in some regions insufficient healthy pub- 
lic sentiment to protect the rural laborer. 

Another method widely applied in the 
South has been put by Sefhator Tillman 
in the sententious form: “ We shall have 
to send a few more negroes to hell.” This 
brute method is a deliberate attempt to 
keep the race down by occasionally 
shooting negroes because they are bad, 
or loose-tongued, or influential, or ac- 
quiring property; and by insisting that 
the murder of a white man, or sometimes 
even a saucy speech by a negro to a white 
man, is to be followed by swift, relentless 
and often tormenting death. In every 
case of passionate conflict between two 
races the higher one loses most, because 
it has most to lose; and lynch law as a 


remedy for the lawlessness of the negroes 
has the disadvantage of demoralizing the 
white race, and eventually of exposing 
white men to the uncontrollable passions 


of other white men. The usual, tho not 
the real, justification for lynching is that 
nothing else can protect or avenge white 
women. Rapes and lynchings aggravate 
but do not cause race hostility. Any 
Southern State might forthwith reduce 
both the negro crime and that of his 
white executioners by following a useful 
precedent of slavery times—by providing 
a special tribunal of reputable men, not 
necessarily lawyers, with summary proc- 
ess, testimony behind closed doors if de- 
sirable, and quick but civilized punish- 
ment for aggravated crimes of violence, 
committed by whites or blacks. 

Another remedy is education. It would 
be very unjust to leave the impression 
that the white people of the South as a 
community approve of solving the negro 
question by aggravating it. Indeed, the 
South has made great sacrifices since the 
Civil War to educate the negro, tho it 
somewhat exaggerates its benefactions 
by dwelling on the fact that the negroes 
pay two per cent. of the taxes and fur- 
nish nearly one-half of the school chil- 
dren. One of the most influential news- 
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papers in the South recently threatened 
to cut off the funds for negro education 
if Northern benefactors did not cease 
giving money to negro schools. In New 
York and Chicago there is no protest be- 
cause the people who furnish nine- 
teen-twentieths of the school children pay 
only one-twentieth of the taxes. The 
South, however, begins to realize that 
reducing the present illiteracy in the 
South among both negroes and whites is 
not all the battle. Your negro chamber- 
maid may have been through eight years’ 
study in the city schools and yet remain 
incredibly ignorant and brutish. Still the 
North also has learned that ability to 
read, write and cipher will not make 
model citizens out of the morally de- 
graded. In many ways the most hopeful 
thing for the negro is the work of insti- 
tutions like Fisk, Atlanta and Talladega, 
which aim to train future professional 
men and women and especially teachers. 

Hence the great interest now felt by 
good people in the South in industrial 
education for negroes, and sometimes 
even for whites. This is partly due to 
the success of Hampton, Tuskegee, Cal- 
houn and other like institutions, which 
have proven the expansion of mind re- 
sulting from the more intelligent forms 
of handiwork combined with a judicious 
use of books. In these schools a great 
part of the good is done by the character 
of the teachers, and nobody can see the 
fine body of young, alert minds trained 
by the best universities of the country 
which make up the faculty, say of Tus- 
kegee, without hopefulness that they will 
train as well as instruct. Yet from the 
Southern point of view their success will 
raise the same ultimate difficulty as other 
forms of education for the negroes. Not- 
withstanding the influence of a few nota- 
ble men, at the head of whom is Booker 
T. Washington, the whites in general do 
not wish to see leaders and organizers 
arise among the negroes; they distrust 
the negro preachers and have a contempt 
for negro professors, lawyers and physi- 
cians. If industrial education produces 
good blacksmiths, carpenters and domes- 
tic servants the South will be pleased, tho 
perhaps the trades unions will have some- 
thing to say; but the South does not wish 
to see political and social leaders spring- 
ing up among the negroes, lest they at- 
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tempt such organization of the negroes 
as would give them power over the white 
race. 

A panacea recommended by some peo- 
ple most genuinely interested in the ne- 
gro race is the so-called “race separa- 
tion.” The phrase does not mean the 
color line, for that is now so strict that 
last year a white visitor to a rich negro 
planter was told by his host that if they 
both sat down at the family table the 
house would probably be burned over the 
head of the owner. No negro by charac- 
ter or good behavior can acquire mem- 
bership in a white club or the right to sit 
in the presence of a white man, or asso- 
ciation for his children with those who 
might uplift them, or even a resting place 
for his dead in the same inclosure with 
his white neighbor. That, however, is a 
closed chapter; social equality does not 
exist, cannot be made to exist, and did 
not exist when there was a squad of 
Union troops in every town in the South. 

“Race separation,” then, means that 
whites and blacks shall keep up two dis- 
tinct social and business organizations— 
that negroes shall deposit in African 
banks, establish their separate corporation 
stores, patronize negro theaters. So far 
this plausible régime has made little 
headway; half a dozen negro banks, a 
few real estate businesses, one depart- 
ment store, an insurance company or so 
—that is about all. The idea is in prac- 
tice unworkable; how can good bankers 
and organizers and men of property and 
judgment be developed by contact with 
the poorest and most ignorant element of 
society? And the plan instantly runs 
aground when the white dealer is called 
on to deprive himself of all negro cus- 
tom. What would become of the retail- 
ers of Charleston if the negro laborers 
were to withdraw the purchases which 
their weekly wages enable them to make? 
And in rural regions, where the negroes 
most predominate, almost all large plan- 
tations and country stores are carried on 
by white people. Race separation is im- 
possible in the sense of building an in- 
visible wire netting between the two 
races, for they tread the same streets, 
read the same newspapers, drink the 
same water, ride in the same trolley cars 
and trains, and each is indispensable to 
the other. 
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If the foregoing remedies do not seem 
thorough-going, what else has been seri- 
ously put forward by the South? Prac- 
tically nothing; yet in the deepest 
grooves of the Southern mind is the 
conviction that the negro question is 
to be solved only by Southerners, and 
that even a suggestion of interest on the 
part of Northern people is an imperti- 
nence. The same feeling permeated the 
pro-slavery literature of ante-bellum 
days, and occasionally blazes out as in 
the remark of a Southern lady to a mem- 
ber of the author’s family who happened 
to mention Harriet Beecher Stowe: “I 
hope she’s roasting in hell now!” 

Does any one soberly think it possible 
for any one section of the United States 
to settle its difficulties alone? Under the 
Federal system we are “ every one mem- 
bers one of another”—the people of 
South Carolina through their share in 
making the Federal Constitution have 
modified the constitution of Massachu- 
setts; the Congressional representatives 
of Massachusetts in their turn have to 
settle questions which deeply affect South 
Carolina. The United States of America 
has a character to maintain. If the pub- 
lic authorities of Colorado arrest and de- 
port people in defiance of right and jus- 
tice, have not the people of the South a 
tight to protest? Does not injustice to- ° 
ward the negro in the South injure the 
good name of the whole country and thus 
concern the North? The attempt of the 
South to muzzle critics of their “ Pe- 
culiar Institution ” melted down once for 
all in the furnace of the Civil War. - 

Any remedy for the ills that beset’ the 
South must recognize that the condition 
of the negroes is discouraging; that iti 
forty years of freedom they have ‘made 
less progress than white people expected ; 
that as a race they have little sense of 
truth and perhaps of sexual morality; 
that they furnish great numbers of idlers 
and many criminals. This dark picture 
must, however, include also about half 
the poor whites, who, tho far superior to 
the negroes in intellect, match them in 
ignorance and overmatch them in blood- 
thirstiness. These afe the conditions 
from which the congiiunity must extri- 
cate itself or admit that ‘it cannot civilize 
its own people. 

It is perfectly true, 


‘and we of the 
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North must candidly acknowledge and 
appreciate it, that many Southerners 
are making genuine and self-sacrificing 
effort to upraise their colored neighbors, 
by personal interest in their education, 
by protection of their rights, by example 
of moderation and respect for law, by 
appreciation (so far as the color line 
admits) of their best men. These are 
the white people who ought to solve the 
problem if anybody, yet they are pre- 
cisely the people who see the only solu- 
tion in a very slow elevation of the 
colored race, during which many things 
may. come in to accentuate the race prob- 
lem. 

On one side the remedy is the slow up- 
lifting of the negro race, the practice of 
those homely virtues of industry, steadi- 
ness, thrift and habits of saving which 
have made the Northern communities 
what they are. The Southern people are 
right in demanding that the negroes 
themselves shall discourage and dis- 
countenance the criminals of their race, 
and make it their business to help to 


bring to legal, orderly punishment the 
desperate criminals who arouse the most 


fearful resentment of the whites. The 
negroes must be taught to respect and 
honor the best members of their own 
race and to bring up their children to fol- 
low such models. That is the way, and 
the only way, in which a race can arise. 
But how can the negroes be expected 
to respect and admire what the whites 
despise? Can the poor white call the 
thriftlessness of the negro kopeless? Is 
the negro to set the example of law- 
abiding to the white man? Are the 
Southern whites to abjure the duty of 
the highest in the community to make 
the standard of coolness, patience and 
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observance of law? Why does not the 
white man, who boasts of his interest in 
and aid to the negro during slavery, do 
more to educate him now? The other 
day a South Carolina storekeeper who 
stepped into a negro school and made a 
speech of encouragement found himself 
in danger of mobbing and made an ab- 
ject recantation. Why not everywhere 
put cultivated white teachers into the 
negro schools, such as are employed in 
Charleston? Why should not negroes of 


high character be honored by degrees 


from institutions of learning? Why do 
not the white people with good will open 
the door of opportunity to a few places 
in the public service to negroes whom 
they recognize as qualified? 

The reason is simple; the Southern 
whites have an unfounded and un- 
formulated fear that somehow white 
supremacy is endangered; and they see 
no halting place between acknowledging 
that some negroes are men of character 
and “ permitting your daughter to marry 
a nigger.” The true remedy for the 
South is to do with the negro exactly 
what his brethren are doing up North with 
the Pole, the Slovak and the Hungarian. 
Why does he not make the best of a bad 
job and not the worst? Why not set be- 
fore the negro every possible inducement 
to rise, by facilitating the purchase of 
land, by opening new industries, by 
granting to the best negroes such scanty 
rewards as the white man’s color line 
permits? The Southern white com- 
munity may well ponder the meaning of 
one of Booker Washington’s noblest 
utterances: “I will never allow any man 
to drag me down by making me hate 
him!” 

CamBRIDGE, Mssa, 
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The Miracle Maker of Gardens 


BY EMMA BURBANK BEESON 


on the subject. 


HE hundreds of valuable new fruits, 
nuts, grains, grasses, flowers and 
vegetables emanating from the ex- 

perimental farms of Luther Burbank at 
Santa Rosa and Sebastopol, California, 
have made his name a household word 
the world over, and so marvelous are 
these creations that men and women 
everywhere are watching the progress 
of his work, and seek to know more of 
his methods. 

Varieties of fruit have been produced 
that are more prolific and hardier, grow- 
ing in regions where the old varieties 


{Our readers have been kept aware in our editorial columns of the wonderfully 
successful experiments of Mr. Burbank, but this is the first signed article we have printed 
As Mr. Burbank does not have time to contribute to the papers, we are 
glad to get an article from the next best person—his sister.—EDITOR.] 


failed; the fruit season has been pro- 
longed several months by early and late 
bearing varieties ; keeping qualities have 
been developed so as to stand long dis- 
tance shipment; many years of costly 
waiting have been saved the fruit grow- 
ers by precocity in trees; fruits have been 
made larger, stones removed, thorns 
eliminated, shells made- thinner, flavor, 
color and odor improved, and entirely 
new fruits produced. Grains and fodder 
plants have been made larger, more pro- 
lific, more nutritive and to have less 
waste; cotton, rice and sugar cane have 
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Home of Luther Burbank at Santa Rosa, California 


been improved. To flowers have been 
added beauty, grace, perfume, size and 
color. 

The practical value of this can scarcely 
be estimated; if wheat, barley, oats and 
rice yield only one grain more to each 
head, and corn one more kernel to the 
ear, the result in the United States in 
one year would be millions of bushels of 
these staples, without extra cost or labor ; 
but not alone for one year or one nation 
are these results; they are legacies that 
belong to every man, woman and child 
who shall inhabit the earth. The work 
of the plant-breeder appeals to all; those 
who are unable to appreciate the im- 
portance of the experiments, or to enjoy 
the beauty of the flowers, realize some- 
thing of the value of improved food 
products. 

The sun never sets upon the Burbank 
creations ; in far away New Zealand and 
in the wilds of Australia they find a 
welcome; in South Africa are the Cecil 
Rhodes orchards, from which plums.are 
shipped to San Francisco for the winter 
market, arriving in good condition after 
a journey half around the globe; in the 


garden of King Edward grows the fa- 
mous Crimson winter rhubarb, also en- 
joyed by the Japanese Mikado. One 
thriving town in California, Vacaville, 
owes its growth and prosperity to the 
Burbank fruits, and claims him as its 
patron saint. 

Only a few of. the most remarkable 
productions can be described in this ar- 
ticle. 

The primus berry, the first recorded 
instance of a fixed species produced by 
man, is the result of crossing the Si- 
berian raspberry with the native Califor- 
nia dewberry ; it is very productive, of a 
unique flavor, and ripens its fruit before 
most of the standard blackberries and 
raspberries bloom. 

The plumcot is a combination of the 
apricot and the Japanese plum, and is 
a distinct new fruit still undergoing im- 
provement; the fruit is more highly 
colored than either parent, it has a slight 
silky down and shadowy bloom; there 
are many varieties, some clingstone 
others free, while the seed of some re- 
semble a plum pit, others are more like 
the seed of an apricot; the flesh of some 
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is yellow, others deep crimson; the rich 
flavors of these fruits are a revelation 
of the possibilities in fruit development. 

The new prune has a nutty kernel 
without shell, and can be easily cut 
through with a knife; the kernel gives an 
improved flavor to the fruit. The sugar 
prune, because of its large size, sweet- 
ness and drying qualities, has proved of 
great value in the prune industry. 

By combining the Japanese and Amer- 
ican plums, hundreds of new plums have 
been produced, varying in size, color, 
flavor and quality ; the Bartlett plum has 
the flavor of the Bartlett pear, the rice 
seed plum has as extremely small seed, 
each has its peculiarity, but only those 
varieties that have demonstrated their 
superiority have been introduced to the 
public. 

In these enchanted grounds the poppy 
is now being transformed ; last year in a 
bed of more than two thousand plants 
no two were alike. A wonderful poppy, 
the product of a cross between a peren- 
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nial and an annual, is of rare beauty, and 
blossoms all the year. 

The native California poppy (Esch- 
scholtzia) has under his tuition changed 
her dress from gold to crimson. 

The beautiful Shasta daisy, one of the 
most useful and most popular of flowers. 
is the result of combining the American 
with the Japanese and European species, 
followed by years of skillful selection. 

The Australian star flower, a fadeless 
flower, is another plant now in process 
of development at Santa Rosa; over a 
thousand letters and telegrams concern- 
ing the flower have been received, and 
many firms are competing for the ex- 
clusive right to handle it, but it is not 
yet ready to go out into the world. 

It is, however, upon the thornless 
cactus that all eyes are centered; these 
plants of priceless value have been ten 
years reaching their present state of per- 
fection, yet they must linger months, 
perhaps years, before perfected and ready 
to go forth on their mission, made edible 
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Plumcots 


for man and beast, to reclaim vast 
deserts and furnish food for twice the 
present population of the world. 

How has all this been accom- 
plished? The methods are hybridiza- 
tion, selection and environment, but 
the work is unique and embraces the 


whole life of the man—observation, 
research, insight, skill and experi- 
ment. Allowing no rules or precon- 
ceived opinions to deter him or im- 
pede the work, no other living man 
has got so close to nature in the realms 
of horticulture. 
































The Improved Australian Everlasting Star Flower 
(Cephalipterum Drummondi) 

















Giant and Dwarf Calla Lily 


As a scientist will Luther Burbank 
have the greatest eminence in coming 
years. 

As yet his work is known chiefly by 
its practical horticultural results; many 
of his most remarkable experiments and 


of great scientific import, having no im- 
mediate commercial value, 
corded. 

Without financial aid this alchemist in 
nature’s laboratory has produced more 
changes in plant life than was ever pre- 


are unre- 












































The Improved Peach Plum, Branch 3% Feet Long, The Burbank Rose, Which Took the Gold Medal 


Showing Marvelous Productiveness 


as the Best Bedding Rose at the Louisiana Pur- 


chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904 
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viously known in the world’s history, 
and while thousands of dollars are an- 
nually received from the sale of these 
creations, it has all been expended in 
the vast experimental work, so that there 
has been neither time nor money for the 
keeping of explicit records. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion at Washington, D. C., impressed 
with this fact, have recently made an 
appropriation of $100,000, payable in ten 
annual instalments, in order to facilitate 
the work and secure accurate records for 
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and from nearly a million seedling pears 
no tree worthy of propagation was pro- 
duced; many other fruits and flowers 
have been grown on a like magnificent 
scale. 

These experiments are of intense in- 
terest to scientific men, and the experi- 
ment grounds are a veritable Mecca to 
scientists, many of whom, from the great 
universities and experiment stations of 
every country, find their way there each 
year. 

That his work is not unappreciated is 
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A Corner of the Cactus Garden, Showing Experimental Plants 


science. In a measure emancipated from 
financial care, it is hoped that he will 
have time for placing in permanent form 
some of the facts he alone possesses. 
His experiments are on a scale more 
gigantic than was ever before attempted. 
Three hundred thousand varieties of 
plums are now growing on his experi- 
ment farm at Sebastopol, each tree 
grafted so as to contain from one to five 
hundred different kinds; at one time 
there were nearly or quite five hundred 
thousand seedling lilies growing on the 
place, and twenty-six thousand roses; 
the thornless blackberry was _ selected 
from sixty-five thousand seedling plants, 


evinced by the California Academy of 
Science in 1903 awarding to him, as the 
man who had accomplished most in the 
development of plant life, its semi-cen- 
tennial gold medal, an honor that falls to 
but one man in half a century. When 
his name was spoken in the French 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris every 
member arose to his feet as a tribute of 
honor. 

He was elected the first honorary 
member of a possible ten of the Plant and 
Animal Breeders’ Association of United 
States and Canada, and he is an honor- 
ary member of many other scientific or- 
ganizations. Notwithstanding that he 
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considers himself a doer rather than a 
talker, he has recently received the ap- 
pointment as honorary lecturer to the 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

He has little time for writing, but the 
few papers from his pen have been well 
received and widely disseminated; even 
his commercial catalogs are used as text 
books in the universities at Moscow and 
other foreign cities. The discoveries he 
is making are of greater importance to 
humanity than were those of steam and 
electricity. With more and better food 
products, weakness and crime will be 
lessened; more beautiful flowers will 
bring with them higher ideals, and bet- 
ter conditions for man will prevail. 

The social and spiritual import is far 
greater than the practical and economic. 
lf such wonders can be wrought with 
plants, what may not be done with man, 
the most sensitive of all living things to 
his environment. 

An idealist, but not a dreamer, is 
Luther Burbank; in the humble weed by 
the roadside he has seen the poetry and 
beauty of floral wealth, and has wrought 
it, as can no poet with pen or artist with 
brush, into the life of the world. 

My brother was born March 7th, 1849, 
in the beautiful and historic town of 
Lancaster, Mass. ; reared on a New Eng- 
land farm, loving nature in her varied 
forms, he made the best use of all his 
opportunities. 

My father--was a man of scholarly 
tastes and strong convictions, a good 
business man who gave each child the 
best example and education in his power ; 
while my mother, possessing a remark- 
able fondness for flowers, no doubt 
transmitted the inventive and horticul- 
tural tendencies to her son. 

Luther’s first toys were the plants in 
the window and in mother’s flower gar- 
den; he never ruthlessly destroyed a 
blossom, but loved them as things of life, 
and a bright flower placed in the baby 
hand would always stay the falling tears. 

A quiet, retiring child, shrinking from 
notice, Luther spent much of his time 
with nature; he knew more than any one 
else about the apples in the orchard, the 
wild berries on the hillside and in the 
meadow grasses, the chestnuts and hick- 
ory nuts in the woods. He knew where 
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to find the first blossoms of spring and 
the brightest flowers of summer. The 
birds and animals allured him and no 
rock, tree or cloud escaped his notice. 
The habit of observation and classifica- 
tion with the power of individualizing 
which he possesses in such a remarkable 
degree was early developed. Both in 
the district school and the Lancaster 
Academy he excelled in scholarship, and 
was a favorite with teachers and class- 
mates. Our home was always supplied 
with good literature, and the town had 
one of the best public libraries in the 
State; he availed himself of these ad- 
vantages, delighting in books of science, 
yet his reading was not limited to one 
subject. At one time his thoughts were 
directed toward the practice of medicine 
as a life work, and the science of health 
has always been of great interest to him; 
with naturally a frail body, of such prac- 
tical use has been the knowledge acquired 
that few men have been able to accom- 
plish as much real work in life as he. 
Utilizing all his powers, physical and 
mental, at the age of fifty-five years he 
each morning takes a cold sponge bath 
and a few physical culture exercises, and 
is as active as a boy; harmony with na- 
ture has kept mind and body young and 
vigorous. 

Another subject of interest to him is 
mechanics, always keeping in touch with 
the latest discoveries and inventions; his 
early experiments along this line were 
with an old tea-kettle in the backyard. 
While studying at the Academy winters 
he spent the summer months at Worces- 
ter learning the patternmakers’ trade; 
his letters written to the home folks while 
there reveal his intense love of nature 
and to her call he responded, beginning 
his real life work in the production of 
the Burbank potato in 1873. 


Coming to California in 1875, the let- 
ters to the New England home tell how 
the beauties of the Santa Rosa Valley, 
afterward to become his home and the 
scene of his plant transformations, ap- 
pealed to his enthusiastic temperament: 


“T firmly believe this is the chosen spot of 
all the earth, the climate is perfect, the air so 
sweet that it is a pleasure to drink it in, the 
sunshine pure and soft. The mountains which 
gird the valley are lovely, and the valley is cov- 
ered with majestic oaks placed as no human 
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hand could arrange them for beauty. The 
gardens are filled with tropical plants, palms, 
figs, oranges, vines, etc. Rose trees climb over 
the houses, loaded with every color of bud 
and blossom. English ivy fills large trees and 
flowers are everywhere even now (Novem- 
ber). The birds are singing and everything 
like a beautiful spring day. I took a long walk 
to-day and found enough curious plants in a 
wild spot of about an acre to set a botanist 
wild.” 


Since coming to California he has col- 
lected plants from all parts of the globe. 
In recent years he has had collectors in 
foreign lands, and has been greatly as- 
sisted by botanists and explorers. David 
G. Fairchild, agricultural explorer for 
the United States, has secured him many 
rare plants, and loves to visit the Santa 
Rosa experiment grounds to note their 
development. 

Penetrating into the secrets of nature, 
finding unknown truth in familiar facts, 
he has acquired a knowledge of the 
habits, characteristics, adaptability and 
latent possibilities of plant life possessed 
by no other. This has required patient 


toil, privations and self-denial; often 


misunderstood, sometimes misrepre- 
sented, thwarted and disappointed, but 
never discouraged or impatient, he has 
gone steadily on with his experiments. 

Life is very simple in the vine-covered 
cottage at Santa Rosa, with his plants as 
his only family; the mother, now past 
ninety years of age, shares his home and 
rejoices to see her son honored of the 
world, revered by associates, respected 
by employees and loved by all. 

Very exacting in his work, as each 
plant undergoing transformation de- 
mands his personal skilful care; the su- 
pervision of help, a large correspondence 
and the thousands of callers each year 
have taken many hours from needed rest. 
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If a spirit of work pervades the atmo- 
sphere, so does the spirit of tranquillity 
and good feeling which accompanies the 
work that uplifts, and there is a charm 
in the association with the great men and 
women who flock thither. 

Strong in his principles and convic- 
tions, heuses neither tobacco nor alcoholic 
drinks, and employs no men addicted to 
their use; he recently declined to have 
a new brand of cigars bear his name and 
portrait. He subscribes to no creed, be- 
lieving that each to-morrow should 

“Find us farther than to-day.” 


Tender in his nature, he may be seen 
some early morning in summer as he 
carefully examines certain plants, to 
gently open the petals of a poppy where 
some belated bee, in his task of carrying 
pollen from flower to flower, had become 
imprisoned by the closing of the flower 
for the day; the bee’s smothered cry had 
reached his sensitive ear, and very ten- 
derly he sets the little captive free, watch- 
ing its glad flight in the bright sunlight. 
The only secret of success that he claims 
is honesty with nature. When upon in- 
troduction one said: “I believe you are 
the man who improves upon nature,” he 
rather indignantly replied: “No, sir; 
I only direct some of her forces.” 

The public schools of California and 
neighboring States are making his birth- 
day, March 7th, a “ Burbank Day” for 
the planting of trees and flowers with 
appropriate exercises. No tribute could 
be more fitting. 

My brother has opened broad fields for 
development and made earth richer. May 
his life be a continued inspiration to the 
young. 

He says: “I shall be content if because 
of me there shall be better fruits and 
fairer flowers.” 

HeEatpssure, CAL, 











HE question of divorce, or, more 
strictly speaking, of remarriage 
after divorce, is now more freely 

cliscussed the world over than ever be- 
fore, and marital relations are in many 
countries in an unsettled state, in regard, 
that is, to their theoretical foundations, 
for there is no reason to believe that 
mankind is practically any less monoga- 
mous than hitherto. The opposing theo- 
ries of marriage are becoming more 
clearly defined; on the one hand the 
priestly conception that marriage is a 
sacrament and dissoluble only by death, 
and, on the other, the Protestant concep- 
tion that marriage is a civil contract dis- 
soluble for various reasons. The ques- 
tion has been brought before the com- 
mittee of the whole by different causes 
here and abroad: in this country because 
the priestly conception has become of 
late more powerful or at least more vo- 
cal, and in France and Italy because the 
anti-clerical governments are introducing 
divorce laws. In this polemic many 
weapons are used, but none more popu- 
lar and effective than novels and plays, 
the opposing parties showing the same 
extravagance in their expenditure of 
their ammunition as the armies opposite 
each other along the Sha River. 

To consider problem or thesis novels 
from the purely literary point of view is 
to do them an injustice. They are not 
“mere literature.” They are not writ- 
ten as such; they are not read as such; 
they should not be judged as such. Some 
literary critics would rule out the thesis 
novel altogether; others consent to con- 
sider only its esthetic element, which is 
as bad as judging a building from the 
looks of its fagade without regard to its 
rooms or constructive principles. A 
building is intended for other purposes 
than to be merely looked at; a thesis 
novel for other purposes than to be mere- 
ly read. 

The reason for the popularity of such 
fictional forensics is plain. It is easier to 
use and more convincing than more di- 
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direct argumentation. If a lawyer had 
the privilege of the novelist of selecting 
his own case, to subpoena such witnesses 
as he wants and to tell them what to 
say, of making his own rules of evidence 
and of writing the speech of the oppos- 
ing counsel, he would be a poor advocate 
if he did not win his case. The only dis- 
advantage that the advocate novelist has 
is that he cannot challenge the jurymen, 
for any one possessed of negotiable secu- 
rities to the value of $1.50 can enter the 
box; but even this difficulty is not so 
great as it seems, since those who have 
a prejudice which it would require evi- 
dence to remove voluntarily excuse 
themselves from serving on the jury by 
not reading the novel if they know what 
it is about. Book reviews are useful be- 
cause they enable people to avoid buying 
books which they do not agree with and 
from which, therefore, they would be 
likely to learn something. 

Considering the danger of placing un- 
limited power in any man’s hands, it is 
greatly to their credit that recent novel- 
ists on the divorce question have been on 
the whole so fair in stating their cases 
and in arguing from them. This is con- 
spicuously so in the most important 
novel of the group under consideration, 
Bourget’s A Divorce. In this Gabrielle 
is divorced from a man who is brutal, 
drunken and licentious. She is left in 
poverty with a nine-year-old son, Lu- 
cien, and marries, of course without a 
religious ceremony, a good, pure and 
honorable man, a freethinker, who loves 
and cares for her and her son in the most 
devoted and irreproachable way. At the 
end of 13 years her daughter by her 
second marriage is about to make her 
first communion and Gabrielle wishes to 
become reconciled to the Church that she 
may go with her. On applying to a priest 
she is confronted with the inexorable 
law of the Church which recognizes no 
divorce and:.she becomes convinced that 


*A Divorce:, By Paul Bourget, of the French 
doaqeme. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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her life with her second husband has 
been sinful. The happy home is dis- 
rupted ; husband and wife are at enmity; 
Lucien quarrels with his stepfather and 
goes to his own father, caring for him 
until he dies. Gabrielle, by the advice of 
the priest, returns to her second husband 
for her daughter’s sake and he is placed 
in the untenable position of refusing to 
satisfy his wife’s scruples by consenting 
to an ecclesiastical marriage. 

M. Bourget sketches his characters 
and states their opinions with great fair- 
ness in spite of his fierce detestation of 
secular education and the laws, customs 
and sentiments resulting from it. A re- 
markable admission from such a source 
is found in the last sentence of the fol- 
lowing quotation : 


“One of the characteristics of this younger 
generation is their constant appeal to the con- 
science. But the execrable Kantian doctrine 
with which their elders have indoctrinated 
them leads them to interpret this principle of 
conscience in the narrowest and most sterile 
spirit. Under the pretext of applying the fa- 
mous axiom: ‘ Act always in such a way that 
thy actions may serve as a universal law,’ 
these young men are absorbed in the compla- 
cent idolatry of their own opinions. They 


clothe their individual point of view with all 
the dignity of an ethical principle and thus 
arrive at an intolerant anarchism, so to speak, 
of which the narrow egotism is in strange 
contrast with the wide culture after which 
they strive. One virtue they do possess, as it 
is only fair to point out. Their philosophic 
principles, pedantically intolerant as they are, 
make them not infrequently very scrupulous in 
all that regards the relation of the sexes.” 

M. Bourget’s literary conscience saves 
him from making caricatures of his 
characters, and since he represents them 
all as intelligent and conscientious peo- 
ple, he throws the whole responsibility 
for the inevitable domestic tragedy upon 
the law permitting remarriage, and sup- 
ports his thesis that “divorce is not a 
release, but a prison.” But thus grant- 
ing that his psychology is sound, all that 
he proves is that a devout Catholic wom- 
an cannot be happy in a mode of life con- 
demned by her Church, a proposition 
which any one would admit in the be- 
ginning without argument, but which is 
of limited applicability to the question. 
That the confirmation of her daughter 
should be the stimulus to awaken Ga- 


brielle to a sense of the irregularity of 
her position as an ecclesiastical outlaw is 


natural. We have recently had forced 
upon our attention from many retailers 
of literary gossip that under these cir- 
cumstances Madame Hugo broke off her 
long liaison with Sainte-Beuve. But this 
is merely the discipline of the Church 
exerted through social convention. Ga- 
brielle is not convinced of sin by the re- 
vival of religious feeling. In fact, she 
bitterly repudiates the law of the Church 
as applied to her peculiar circumstances, 
and this contention the priest does not 
attempt to controvert ; he bases his argu- 
ment on authority and the necessity of 
general rules regardless of apparent, 
even actual, injustice to individuals. 

M. Bourget’s use of the antagonism 
between stepfather and son is justifiable 
from an artistic but not from a logical 
standpoint. That the step-parent is al- 
ways an ogre is a fiction of the fairy 
tales. The same possibility of domestic 
jealousy occurs in second marriages 
where one parent is dead as in cases of 
divorce, and to avoid it we must become 
not Catholics, but Brahmins, and that be- 
fore the English reformed: the laws. of 
India by permitting the marriage of 
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widows. M. Bourget also introduces 
somewhat surreptitiously the force of 
filial instinct which draws Lucien ir- 
resistibly to his natural father. Now it 
is obvious that this assumed instinct is 
purely fictitious, for filial affection is 
solely built on tradition, social conven- 
tion, gratitude, home life and the like. 
No son is so wise as to know his own 
father by instinct, in proof of which we 
could adduce many instances from M. 
Bourget’s own novels. Long lost rela- 
tives require strawberry marks for iden- 
tification as much as do disinterested de- 
tectives. Blood is thicker than water, 
but consanguineous blood is not dis- 
tinguishable from other even by the new 
serum precipitation test. 

The strongest point of the novel is 
that Lucien and the medical student 
Bertha, starting with the idea of a union 
libre and working out their own domes- 
tic relations without reference to Church, 
society or Government, are brought by 
the logic of circumstances to the Catholic 
view of indissoluble marriage. As for 
the constant antagonism between the 
convent-trained wife and the freethink- 
ing husband, which in this as in so many 
French novels destroys the harmony of 
the home, it is evident that M. Bourget 
has unwittingly given us, not an argu- 
ment against divorce, but one in favor of 
coeducation. 

In a long and excellent review of 
Bourget’s Une Divorce inLe Correspond- 
ant M. G. de Lamarzelle rejoices that 
the side of the Church has found so val- 
liant a champion in the present crisis, 
but he fears that France will go to the 
limit of error and moral ruin in spite of 
such warnings. The Code Napoleon, 
which for a century has kept the women 
of France in subjection, is now under 
revision, and the novelists and play- 
wrights are taking an active part not 
only in the discussion but in the legal 
work. If we should read in the morning 
paper that 

“President Roosevelt has appointed our 
three leading dramatists, Clyde Fitch, Au- 
gustus Thomas and George Ade, to draft a 
bill for a national law regulating marriage 
and divorce,” 
it would create some astonishment, but 
in France, where dramatists are not mere 
fun makers, but have a recognized and 
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responsible duty in the portrayal and 
criticism of social life, it is natural that 
their expert knowledge should be called 
to contribute to the legal solution of so- 
cial problems. Marcel Prévost, Eugene 
Brieux and Paul Hervieu, who are serv- 
ing on a subcommittee to make recom- 
mendations for amendments to the mar- 
riage code, have all recently produced 
plays that are real contributions to the 
question, but which can only be men- 
tioned here. Prévost’s Le Plus Faible 
is a demonstration that the “ free union,” 
however justifiable theoretically, does not 
work as well as legal marriage. In La 
Deserteuse, by MM. Brieux and Sigaux, 
presented last October in the Odéon, a 
young girl who has been basely deserted 
by her mother is enticed by her away 
from the governess, who has replaced 
her in the affections of the father and in 
the care for the abandoned daughter. 
Hervieu’s Le Dédale* (The Maze), 
which has placed him foremost among 
French dramatists, is devoted to prov- 
ing that there can be no real divorce 
where there is a child. M. Hervieu’s 
proposal to introduce the word “ love” 
into the Code as part of the marriage 
vow has excited a storm of discussion in 
France very amusing to us Americans, 
to whom the idea of love as a basis of 
marriage does not seem revolutionary. 
In Italy a change in the laws in favor 
of divorce is inevitable in the near future, 
altho for the present it is shelved because 
the Liberals must have the support of 





2Le DepaLe, Par Paul Hervieu, de Ul Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Lemerre. 
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the Clericals in their fight against the rev- 
olutionary Socialists, and the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads is as much as the 
Government can attend to just now. 
Consequently the evils of divorce can 
only be depicted in a novel of 1907 and 
after. This has been done by Signora 
Deledda, the Sardinian novelist, who in 
After the Divorce* has prophesied the 
disastrous consequences which would re- 
sult from even the slightest modification 
of the stringency of the Italian marriage 
laws. The particular case considered is 
a law, such as exists in most of our 
States, permitting divorce when the hus- 
band is convicted of a felony. A Sar- 
dinian peasant is unjustly condemned to 
prison for murder, and his destitute wife 
gets a divorce and marries by civic cere- 
mony a richer man. But when her hus- 
band is pardoned she reverts to him nat- 
urally and conscientiously. The oppor- 
tune death of the second husband solves 
the problem. As a picture of peasant 
characteristics and modes of thought it 
is perfect, and the description of Con- 
stantino’s life in prison reminds one of 
the prisons of her distinguished compa- 
triot, Silvio Pellico. If Italy has any 
other women who can write like Grazia 
Deledda and Mathilde Serao, the Ameri- 
can public should make their acquaint- 
ance. It is interesting to note that the 
realistic novel, which used to be exclu- 
sively the weapon of radicals, is now 
adopted by the conservatives who for- 
merly condemned it so strongly. 
Among American novelists Robert 
Grant has made the most important con- 
tributions to the divorce question. Last 
summer while Bourget’s Une Divorce 
was running in the Revue dcs deux 
Mondes the reply to it, The Undercur- 
rent, was appearing in Scribner’s. 
The two books should be read together, 
not merely because of their opposing at- 
titudes, but for a comparison of French 
and American literary methods. Judge 
Grant proceeds very systematically by 
the consideration of the cases of three 
couples: One couple, in low life, pay no 
attention to the law in regard to either 
marriage or divorce; a second couple, in 
high life, take advantage of divorce laws 


By Grazia Deledda. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

THE UNDERCURRENT. By Robert Grant. 
York: Charles Scribner’s dons. $1.50. 
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to change partners at will without re- 
gard to eccleciastical prohibitions; a 
third couple, of the middle class, desire to 
marry and the law allows it, but they are 
kept apart for a time on account of the 
conscientious scruples of the woman 
against violating the rules of her Church. 
The opposing claims of Church and 
State to the regulation of marriage have 
never been more interestingly presented 
than in the debate between the rector and 
the lawyer in this book. 

Judge Grant’s new novel, The Orchid,’ 
is superfluous from the argumentative 
point of view, for its theme, the abuse of 
the divorce privilege among the fashion- 
ables, forms a part of the preceding 
novel. The “ Orchid ” is one of the ab- 
normal flowers of our civilization, like 
the “ Yellow Aster,” the “ Green Carna- 
tion ” and other floral eccentricities fash- 
ionable a few years ago. Put into bald 
English, the novel is the story of a wom- 
an who, desirous of eloping with a lover, 
but restrained because he is not rich 
enough, sells her baby girl to her hus- 
band for $2,000,000 and a divorce. Even 
the smart set are scandalized by this, and 
resolve to ostracize her, but she resumes 
her position in society without a strug- 
gle. The lesson of it is that the social 
boycott cannot be relied upon as a method 
of preserving public decency. 

Judge Grant’s characters are like 
chessmen: they are well defined and they 
move in a straightforward and logical 
manner, not in the erratic and uncertain 
way common to persons in real life, and 
the still more irrational way of many 
personages in fiction. This simile does 
not imply that his characters are wooden, 
or that the situation lacks complexity, but 
we are interested in his stories as we are 
in a chess game, because we like to watch 
the interplay and outcome of known 
forces. 

This survey would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to Pam,® altho the author 
disclaims any intention of writing a thesis 
novel. It is rarely safe to accept at par 
what any man says of himself, and the 
rule is no less applicable to women. The 
novel is not in the least didactic, but is 
quite as interesting from its logical work- 





5THE ORCHID. New York: 
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ing out of a problem in social ethics as 


it is for its strong character sketching 
and literary style. Pam is the daughter 
of parents who are shockingly happy 
and contented in their irregular mode of 
life, and she inherits a double portion of 
anarchic independence. But her own ex- 
perience as she reaches maturity brings 
her to the conclusion that her parents’ 
theories do not fulfill the Kantian re- 
quirement of universal applicability. The 
plot is therefore much the same as that 
of Grant Allen’s The Woman Who 
Did, which aroused such horror and 
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execration from the public. The very 
different reception given to the Baroness 
von Hiitten indicates either that it makes 
a difference how a story is told or that 
literary latitudinarianism has made a 
great advance in the last ten years. 

The Opal’ is too exclusively Bostonian 
to be quite comprehensible to outsiders. 
The opal woman is common enough 
everywhere, so also is the managing 
woman, who, elsewhere as here, turns 
out to be a mismanaging woman, but her 
peculiar code of ethics by which she re- 
fuses to make such reparation as she can 
to the man whose life she has ruined 
must be local, if it exists at all. She is 
not withheld from marrying a divorced 
man by the laws of the State or the rules 
of the Church or public opinion or her 
own impulses or by any other woman 
wanting him. The art of a novelist is 
to enable us to understand and appre- 
ciate the characters and motives of the 
persons in the story better than we can 
those we meet in real life. Such a flat, 
foolish and unconvincing creature has, 
therefore, no reason for existence, at least 
not in a novel. The man is even more 
shadowy and unsubstantial than the 
women. 

There are two ways of studying social 
questions: in the mass by statistics, and 
singly by examples. The former is the 
method of the theoretical sociologist and 
the latter of the thesis novelist. The use 
of both methods is necessary for clear 
vision. 

New York Ciry, 
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The Sacrament of Spring 
BY FRANK CRANE 


As when the young priest first comes close 
To altar lights and reredos, 

And lifts his hand to take the cup 
Wherein God’s blood is gathered up, 

So stand I, hushed and wondering, 
Before the Epiphany of Spring. 


Life! Life! Oh, miracle divine! 


I cannot disbelieve the fine 
My heart flames out 


Impulsion here. 


And burns the barriers of doubt. 


Worcester, Mass, 





Literature 


Vambery’s Memoirs * 


THIs might seem a slight book, at first 
handling, in quality as in quantity, be- 
cause it is gossipy, desultory, easily writ- 
ten and read, the picturesque product of 
an irregular talent; but neither life nor 
literature consists in labor, altho they 
could not long exist without it and its 
results, exerted or inherited, but rather 
in character and manner, education, ex- 
perience and point of view. Just here, 
one may well say, this book is strong and 
increasing in interest, the revelation of a 
temperament, a human document as 
good as any, filled with color, crowded 
with realistic sketches of strangely va- 
ried customs and peculiar and unusual 
situations among persons and peoples far 
removed from one another and from us. 
Mr. Vambéry is the link of union, a 
missing link and not yet recognized as 
such, between hitherto unrelated prov- 
inces of life and learning; a prophet un- 
appreciated in his own country (Hun- 
gary) and by his own craft of scholars, 
for reasons which he pertinently explains 
and makes intelligible at his own cost. 

To one not born a Jew, or reared in 
the East, the story of the early years of 
Vambéry must be of absorbing interest. 
His father, learned in Talmudic lore, a 
failure in all else that was external and 
practical; his mother, valiant reverer of 
her lord, able alone to cope with life, but 
not when handicapped by the millstones 
of two successive husbands, Jews both, 
but both unbusinesslike, despite the ex- 
clusive characterization of that race in 
the West; her nature an amalgam of 
hard sense and superstition that fitted her 
to give heroic counsel to her son, yet led 
her footsore and with fruitless expendi- 
ture after impossible cures through al- 
most incredible effort, again for his dear 
sake ; his own strange struggle, from ex- 
treme poverty, through lameness and 
every external disadvantage, to an educa- 


tion; his years of necessary self-support 


on wretched wages and conditions, sit- 
ting in the intelligence office at the tav- 
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ern until his talents as teacher were sold 
off by the broker to, one almost says, the 
lowest bidder, as they board the school- 
mistress round in Maine; the passion for 
information, the rapture in reading, the 
unremitting acquisition of languages, the 
wander impulse, the burning desire to 
visit lands whose languages and litera- 
tures he knew or was going to know; 
his restlessness and rashness throughout 
life, his extreme imprudence, his neglect 
even to forgetfulness (beforehand) of 
money matters, yet his extraordinary fac- 
ulty for making his way in the world, 
often a poor way enough. and yet arriv- 
ing at the land of his heart’s desire, re- 
ceived by people ill- and well-to-do, and 
rising in preferment and in reputation to 
hights unusual for anybody, and most of 
all a foreigner. 

So he went to Turkey, penniless al- 
most from the start, an aimless, dream- 
led lad, and yet not dreamy in his ways 
of attaining his end and securing a live- 
lihood meanwhile. He read to the ship’s 
cook and got good food ; he met his exiled 
countrymen in Constantinople and found 
warm hearts, if a hard floor to rest on; 
he taught and was taught, got knowledge 
and got known, told their own tales to 
the illiterate or idle in cafés and bazars, 
and entertained the Turks until he be- 
came an entertaining and educated Turk 
himself to all external appearance. And 
so he rises in position and importance to 
comfort and to luxury, never forgetting 
at the back of his mind the hungry little 
lame Jew boy who made the start to obey 
his mother’s counsels and relieve the 
crowded home, to redeem the father’s 
name and family fortune; never forget- 
ting either the impassioned ideals of 
knowledge and experience “under the 
sun,” which finally he compassed in the 
strange lands of his strange fancy, the 
Near and Middle East. 

Settled and established, to all appear- 
ance, prized as a natural mediator be- 
tween East and West, a friend of either 
court, he breaks away again, at obvious 
personal disadvantage and against all 
common sense, for the roving life he 
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loved, and joins a caravan for Turkestan 
and Persia, a common mendicant der- 
vish, a religious beggar-tramp, moment- 
ly exposed to deadly danger in that 
land of fierce and pitiless fanaticism, 
obliged for years not only to know but 
perpetually to practice all the tedious 
ceremony and complicated custom of the 
East, to live with trained detectives and 
yet escape suspicion. Thus this singular 
man lived miracles, learned courage (as 
he tells us), became hypnotically identi- 
fied with his disguise of dervish, deceived 
the very elect and in his part even forgot 
himself, outdid the zealots in devotion to 
devotions, drank of experience from 
bead to dregs, passed through hair- 
breadth vicissitudes of danger and of 
death, and apparently was only once de- 
tected, despite protracted scrutiny, the 
fixed, suspicious stare of the Oriental 
and the month-long following of his 
every move, detected, as a Persian po- 
tentate told him in Europe later, by the 
moving of his foot to music, a thing that 
Orientals never do. Taught by the offi- 


cials of the religions, versed beyond the 


elect in the vernacular dialects and the 
literary language, modern and ancient, of 
each race, he read the face of the times 
and felt the pulse of life, and came home 
safe, tho one gasp to speak it, the best in- 
formed individual alive upon opinion and 
conditions in the East. 


cd 


Constance Trescot * 


TuHIs is a good story, and when we 
consider that it was written by a man 
seventy-five years of age some features 
of it are remarkable. An old man may 
have more sense than a young one, and 
he generally has more wisdom; but he 
passes out of a certain understanding. 
He forgets the dominant sensations 
which control that young life out of 
which all romances are fashioned. He 
remembers the receipt for love, but lacks 
the emotional power of expressing it. 
He writes it all about the hero and 
heroine, but he cannot inform either the 
real sense of it or convince the reader 
that they are living creatures in the haw- 
thorn hedge of human springtime. 


By 8. Wetr-Mitchell. 
$1.50. 
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Dr. Mitchell, however, is an exception 
to the rule. Constance Trescot is not 
the sawdust darling of an old man’s im- 
agination. She is a violent, virtuous, 
beautiful woman, absorbed in the single- 
ness of love. It is that fever which ren- 
ders some women so attractive in the 
beginning, and so wearing afterward to 
those who happen to be the victims of 
their affections. Thus, it is apparent that 
in the course of time Constance would 
have absorbed the peace of her husband’s 
gentler mind. She belonged to that class 
of people who burn their way through 
the lives of others and die disconsolate in 
their own ashes. They are unscrupulous 
by instinct, as likely to be dominated by 
hatred as love, and nobody was expect- 
ing to find such a character in an old 
man’s story. Nor is that all. With a skill 
which could only come from an intimate 
knowledge of the relation of nerves to 
morality, Dr. Mitchell changes Constance 
Trescot’s passion of love to that of hate. 

The scene of the story is laid in a 
Missouri town, just after the war. Her 
husband is killed by Graycourt, a South- 
ern lawyer, who incarnated the sullen, 
desperate disposition of the times and 
the section. From this point the woman 
vendetta begins. Constance haunts 
Graycourt with her hatred, deprives him 
of his property and prevents his mar- 
riage. And while the idea of revenge is 
very well developed, it is somewhat an- 
tiquated. Formerly the vindictive mo- 
tive lay like a knife up every author’s 
sleeve, but malice dramatized does not 
appeal as it once did to the popular im- 
agination. It belongs more particularly 
to a lower form of mind, out of which 
we are really progressing. And while it 
is still a part of life, it ought not to be 
a feature of art. 

The plot is simple enough, and the tale 
ends logically rather than dramatically. 
Dr. Mitchell declares that it is not 
founded, as most of his novels have been, 
upon what may be called a pathological 
analysis of character, but the reader 
sensitive to such distinction will observe 
that both Graycourt and Constance have 
dislocated neurons which account for 
their conduct and the fact that when cir- 
cumstances almost invite family prayers 
and the rector into the tale, these two re- 
main perverse, because a nervous shock 
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has rendered them spiritually insane. And 
because he did not set this conclusion 
down in black and white the doctor pre- 
tends that he did not make out the case 
according to this diagnosis. He keeps 
the rector in his right hand all the time 
by way of intimating to everybody in the 
book that they will be held strictly ac- 
countable for the deeds done in the body. 
But really the minister does nothing more 
effective than discuss the sins of the lead- 
ing characters. He no more fits into the 
situation than a chaplain does into an 
insane asylum. And having finished the 
story, the reader is likely to conclude that 
the best of it is the shrewdness and 
humor with which one maiden woman in 
it interprets the frailties of a certain old 
man. 


J 
Religious Education 


THE pressing need of improvement 
and reform in religious education is felt 
widely. The advance in psychology, 
which has led to the adoption of new 
principles of teaching in all secular 
branches, and the progress of Biblical 
science, which has revolutionized the at- 
titude of well-informed people toward 
the Bible, have compelled dissatisfaction 
with the methods of religious instruction 
based on different views of the Bible and 
outworn principles of education. Sun- 
day school workers, teachers of the Bible 
in schools, and thoughtful parents have 
all felt the need of new methods and new 
helps, and it may be said that no prob- 
lems connected with the religious life are 
more pressing, and in no field does im- 
provement promise more certain and 
beneficent results. The vigor with which 
these problems are attacked, and the in- 
terest shown in their solution, are in- 
dicated by the increasing number of 
books upon the subject, some of them of 
much ability and thoroughness. 

Especially to be commended is Miss 
Chamberlain’s Introduction to the Bible 
for Teachers of Children.’ It is a most 
admirable elementary course in Biblical 
introduction, designed to give children 
of the fourth grade, or about ten years of 
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age, familiar acquaintance with the vari- 
ous books of the Bible and their varied 
character, and the ability to use the Bible 
intelligently. The lessons are well ar- 
ranged, the suggestions to teachers are 
clear and stimulating, and the entire 
work shows diligence and thoroughness 
in preparation. Any teacher or parent 
of ordinary ability should be able with 
this manual to give children of ten to 
twelve years of age in a year’s course of 
study more knowledge of the Bible than 
a pupil receives in his entire Sunday 
school experience under the old methods. 
Ministers who talk to children would find 
in these outlines something better than 
the “bairnly stories” they often use. 

Professor Burton’s Studies in Mark? 
aims to supply a text-book for grades 
eight to ten, similar to Miss Chamber- 
lain’s book for the fourth grade. The 
text of the Gospel is printed entire, in 
sections, with explanatory notes and 
questions. 

The problem of a proper curriculum 
for a thoroughly graded Bible school is 
handled by Professor Pease.* His book 
presents a suggested course of study, in 
detail, for all grades of pupils, with jus- 
tification for the suggestions advanced 
by means of the principles of psychology 
and pedagogy. Any one desirous of 
pursuing independent lessons with a class 
of any grade would find help in these out- 
lines. 

The Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Convention of the Religious Education 
Convention* forms an octavo volume of 
over 600 pages. “ The Bible in practical 
life” was the general theme of the con- 
vention, but almost every topic connected 
with religious education was touched 
upon. A good index makes the volume 
serviceable. 

A book whose value and importance 
are entirely out of proportion to its size 
is the essay of Mr. McKinley on Educa- 
tional Evangelism.’ It is one of the most 
sensible and thoughtful presentations of 





* STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
By Ernest DcWitt Burton. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

SAN OUTLINE OF A BIBLE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
By George William Pease. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

*THe RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: PrRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 2-4, 1904. Chicago: Bxecu- 
tive Office of the Association. 

5 EDUCATIONAL EVANGELISM. By Charles B. Mc- 
Kinley. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 
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what the spiritual discipline of youth 
should be, both through the pulpit and 
in the school, that has recently appeared. 
The author confesses indebtedness to 
President G. Stanley Hall, Prof. Wm. 
James, and others, but he shows himself 
an original thinker, a man of insight, and 
a true lover of youth. Clergymen and 
all others interested in the religious in- 
fluence of boys and girls from sixteen to 
twenty will find much that is very sug- 
gestive in this essay. 

The thesis of Professor Rishell is in- 
dicated in the title of his book, The Child 
as God’s Child. He discusses baptism 
and church membership and the teach- 
ing of the home and Sunday school from 
the point of view of one who believes in 
gradual growth into the religious life. 

Several treatises on the study of the 
New Testament may be grouped con- 
veniently with the foregoing books on 
the principles and methods of religious 
education. The elaborate article on Jesus 
Christ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible is now issued separately.?. Pro- 
fessor Sanday is a thorough scholar and 
one of the most cautious and conserva- 


tive men among those who accept un- 
reservedly the principles of historical 
criticism. His article on Jesus has been 
recognized as a careful piece of work, 
but it falls short where one most wants 
light, in the point of a clear, satisfying 
statement of Jesus’s own thought and 


belief. The Outlines of the Synoptic 
Problem® sets forth present opinion as 
to the synoptic question, and gives an 
outline of the life of Jesus and a sum- 
mary of his teaching. according to the 
first three Gospels. The Teaching of 
Jesus® is one of the excellent handbooks 
for Bible classes, edited by Prof. Marcus 
Dods and Dr. Alexander Whyte. It isa 
brief manual, but carefully prepared, and 
based on the best recent works, both Ger- 
man and English. 

The Sabbath School Teacher-Training 





*THE CHILD 4s Gop’s CHILD. By Rev. Charles 
W. Rishell, Ph.D. New York: Baton & Mains. 
75 cents. 

7 OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By W. San- 
day, D.D., LI..D.° New York: Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. . 

SOUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC REcoRD. By the 
Rev. Bernard ay ag Recemqnet, M.A., and Reginald 
A. Wenham, M.A. New York: Longmans, Grecn 
& Co. $1.70. 

® THF TEACHING OF JESUS. By Rev. D. M. Ross, 
D.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 60 cents. ‘ 
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Course’® contains a course of study for 
three-quarters of a year, and a forth- 
coming volume will complete the scheme. 
At the end of the course the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadalphia, will 
arrange for an examination for such as 
desire it, and a teacher’s diploma will be 
granted to such as satisfy the examiners. 
This first year’s course is admirable in 
every respect. The well selected range of 
subjects is concise, but sufficiently com- 
prehensive; and even if the book is not 
used with a view to a diploma, many 
Sunday school teachers will find it ad- 
vantageous to make it the ground-plan 
of private study. 

To those who are engaged in Sunday 
school and Bible class work, even when 
they possess some knowledge of the 
technic of teaching, the preparation of a 
lesson often presents difficulties that are 
discouraging. Persons in this predica- 
ment will find valuable assistance in a 
very handy volume, How to Plan a 
Lesson. Its four chapters on the spir- 
itual thought, which should be the domi- 
nant mental note, the lesson plan, the 
mode of working out that plan, and the 
various phases of mind met with in 
pupils, not only bear the marks of suc- 
cessful experience, but also of a mind 
thoroughly in harmony with the spiritual 
tone which the author. desires to incul- 
cate. 

The teachers of days gone by too fre- 
quently fell into one of two mistakes: 
they either allowed their pupils to read 
continuously verse after verse of Holy 
Scriptures, throwing in an occasional 
word of comment or question, or they 
lapsed into exhortation, pure and simple, 
often with a very indifferent audience. 
Instruction to be real must be concen- 
trated and vivid, must have a special 
object to be studied in all the bearings 
which the mind of the pupil can com- 
prehend. For those whose lot it is to 
take charge of such a Bible class as is 
met with in Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations Studies in the Life of Jesus 
Christ? will be found very useful. One 

10SaBBATH SCHOOL TEACHER-TRAINING: First 

Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 

How To PLAN A Lesson. By Marianna 0. 
Brown. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 650 
oot SrupmEs IN THE Lire or Jesus CuRist. By 
Edward I. Bosworth. New York: The Interna- 


tional Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. 
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advantage of it is that a single Gospel, 
that according to Mark, is taken as the 
standard, reference being had to the 
others when necessary for elucidation. 
In this way there is a unity of method 
secured which could not be attained by 
following what is known as a “ Harmony 
of the Gospels.” The annotations, sug- 
gestions and applications are such as will 
enable the teacher to hold the attention 
of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. 

The same may be said of a very ac- 
ceptable volume on The Prophets as 
Statesmen and Preachers,* and _ still 
more markedly about The Apostle Peter: 
Outline Studies in His Life, Character 
and Writings.* The former is drawn 
up with care, succinctly and clearly, and 
presents this interesting phase of Biblical 
study in a form very suitable for the ad- 
vanced scholars of the Sunday school or 
sible class. The latter will form a very 
suggestive handbook even for the pas- 
tor who purposes to give a course of 
lectures to his flock. It is well arranged 
and full. 

3 


A History of England: Imperial Reaction; 
Victoria, 1880-1901. By J. Franck Bright, 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Bright holds that it is the prov- 
ince of history to note characteristic facts 
and tendencies; and it certainly cannot 
be charged against his History of Eng- 
land from 1880 to 1901 that it gives 
more attention to tendencies than to 
facts. The narration of facts predomi- 
nates; and it is only incidentally that he 
emphasizes tendencies in English life— 
mostly in a backward direction—from 
the beginning of Gladstone’s second Ad- 
ministration to the death of Queen 
Victoria. Many English statesmen and 
politicians who had their part in making 
history in the first ten or fifteen years 
covered by Mr. Bright’s volume had died 
before it was written; and except in 
about two cases—those of Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury—their memoirs and corre- 
spondence had been published. There is 





‘8 THE PROPHETS AS STATESMEN AND PREACHERS. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 30 cents. 

“THE APOSTLE PETER: Outline Studies. By W. 
H. Griffith Thomas, BD. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 
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one indication that Mr. Bright has drawn 
a little on Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone.” 
But there are few or no indications that 
he has used the memoirs of any of the 
men who were Mr. Gladstone’s col- 
leagues in Parliamentary life. There 
are no footnotes, and no list of sources 
and authorities; and generally Mr. 
Bright’s history gives one the impression 
that it might have been written almost 
entirely from the files of the London 
Times. It has its limitations both as to 
the authorities used and the subjects 
covered; but within these limitations it 
is none the less a most serviceable con- 
tribution to the history of England in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is all the more serviceable be- 
cause the likelihood is that we shall have 
to wait some years for any history of 
that period which will be full and ade- 
quate, which will have more human in- 
terest, and which will be more permanent 
in its value, than the narrative of twenty- 
one pregnant years which Mr. Bright 
has compressed into his 295 pages. Mr. 
Bright’s work is a splendid example of 
condensation ; and that is about the best 
that can be said for it. It is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to political movement 
in England and in the British colonies, 
and to Britain’s relations with her neigh- 
bors on the Continent of Europe, and 
with the United States and the republics 
to the south of us. Home politics nat- 
urally come in for most attention; but 
at the same time Mr. Bright has not 
ignored a single international question 
in which England has been involved. 
With social England, with industrial 
England, with religious movements in 
England, and with the intellectual life 
of the country, Mr. Bright has had but 
small concern. Otherwise he would not 
have dismissed in two or three lines, 
relegated to almost the concluding page, 
the new prominence of the United States 
in the industrial world; and there would 
surely have been some note of the coming 
together of the Free Churches. There 
would also have been some mention of 
the great changes in the English press; 
for the Free Church movement and the 
New Journalism were both manifesting 
themselves before the reign of Queen 
Victoria came to an end in Igor. 
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The New Knowledge. A Popular Account of 
the New Physics and Chemistry in Their 
Relation to the New Theory of Matter. 
By Robert Kennedy Duncan. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 


The present time is to the scientist 
what the period of the French Revolu- 
tion is to the sociologist. The discovery 


of Copernicus that the earth revolves 


Photegraph by Ordinary Daylight of a Section of Pitchblende, by 


Sir William Crookes 


around the sun and of 
Darwin that species were 
not immutable were no 
more revolutionary or im- 
portant in their effects 
upon fundamental concep- 
tions in philosophy and 
theology than the discov- 
eries in regard to the 
ultimate constitution of 
matter now being given 
so rapidly to the world. 
Of the extent and signifi- 
cance of these changes in 
scientific thought the 
world at large is little 
aware, partly from gen- 
eral inertness of mind, 
partly for want of such 
popular expositions as this 
book. Professor Duncan 
has not the ability of a 
Tyndall or a Huxley to 
bring a new conception vividly be- 
fore the mind of the reader. Be- 
sides, he does not realize how little real 
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comprehension the ordinary educated 
man has of the common terms of physics 
and simple algebraic formulas. But he 
has accomplished with great success the 
much needed work of bringing together 
the recent discoveries in many fields and 
discussing, tho perhaps too fully and 
confidently, the startling speculations 
suggested by them. Old questions, such 
as why the comet’s taii 
streams away from the 
sun, what is the cause of 
the aurora borealis and 
what is its connection 
with sun spots, why the 
atoms have a definite 
weight and why their 
properties vary with this 
weight, how old is the 
earth and how long will 
it last—all have some 
light thrown upon them 
by The New Knowledge. 
The old idea that the 
universe was like a clock 
wound up in the begin- 
ning and running down 
ever since is apparently 
giving way to the concep- 
tion of a self-perpetuating 


Photographie Imprint of the Same Section of Pitchblende as it 
Imprinted Itself in the Dark When Laid on a Plate Dnvel- 
oped in Black Paper. 
Due to the Bequerel Rays 

Illustrations from Duncan’s “ The New Knowledge.” 


The White Portions of the Print Are 


Barnes 


and eternal universe. Rutherford has 
shown that there is enough radio-active 
matter in the earth to account for its 
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internal heat without assuming thatit was 
once molten and is now cooling down. 
Professor Duncan explains in an inter- 
esting way such subjects as the new 
forms of radiation, the electrical theory 
of matter and the evolution and decay of 
atoms and of suns, which all should know 
something about and few do. 


os 


Love Triumphant. By Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Knowles’s volume contains some 
very good verses. 


“Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 
All the galleons of Greece 


Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
* + * « * x * 


Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, tho all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned. 
— Dear, how long ago we learned!” 


These are certainly very pretty. But 

there are also some very bad ones, as 

thus, 

“Burke, Cromwell, Luther, Paul and Socrates, 
Emerson, Milton, Cranmer, Charlemagne, 
Columbus, Tolstoy, Lincoln, Augustine,” 


and thus, 


“Retribution is but reclamation, 
Punishment remedial, self-redemptive.” 


The fact is, Mr. Knowles seems to be 
divided between two loves. Sometimes 
it appears to be a sort of universal 
benevolence which he is celebrating, 
sometimes an ordinary sentimental vel- 
leity. To the latter argument belongs the 
bulk of his best verse; to the former, for 
some reason or other, the less satisfactory 
portion of his volume. 


Sd 


Travels Through the Middle Settlements of 
North America, 1759-60. By Andrew 
Burnaby. [Source Books of American 
History.] Edited by R. R. Wilson. New 
York: A. Wessels Company. 

Burnaby’s Travels bears about the 
same relation to the American revolution 
that Arthur Young’s “ Travels” do to 
the French, but the former was not so 
acute in his observation nor so profound 
in his reflections as the latter. Never- 
theless he gives a good picture of the 
condition of the country from Virginia to 
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Massachusetts, and we have no reason 
to distrust his truthfulness because of 
his failure as a prophet, as evidenced by 
his prediction in 1798 
“that the present union of the American 
States will not be permanent or last for any 
considerable length of time; that that extensive 
country must necessarily be divided into sepa- 
rate states and kingdoms; and that America 
will never, at least for many ages, become 
formidable to Europe; or acquire, what has 
been so frequently predicted, universal empire.” 
as 
The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in 
English Literature. ByBarrett Wendell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Professor Wendell, whose love for 
England and the English has been often 
commented upon and even parodied, re- 
ceived what he must have regarded as 
the highest honor of his life in the in- 
vitation—the first ever offered to an 
American—to deliver the Clark lectures 
at Cambridge University. And, indeed, 
we have every reason to feel satisfied 
with our literary ambassador. To many 
Americans the temper of Barrett Wen- 
dell is more interesting than the temper 
of the seventeenth or any other century ; 
the Harvard undergraduates at any rate 
are so entertained by the manner of his 
lectures that the matter—and whether or 
not it be true—becomes for the moment 
of secondary importance. One wishes in 
reading these discourses that one might 
have had a place among the English au- 
ditors and have overheard their comment 
as they left the hall. We may be sure 
that they listened to the foreigner with 
keen attention, for Mr. Wendell never 
delivered a dull lecture or wrote a 
dull page in his life. The title of this 
book is more philosophical than the con- 
tents warrant; instead of obtaining one 
final impression, we remember the sepa- 
rate remarks—often wise, suggestive and 
illuminating—on separate authors. Mr. 
Wendell’s books resemble the works of 
Emerson in one respect; the familiar 
criticism that in Emerson’s essays the 
whole is always less than the sum of its 
parts applies very well to our lecturer. 
He is invariably worth reading, worth 
our attention; but it is the obiter dicta, 
and not the conclusion, which we value 
and remember. 
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Literary Notes 


Funx & WaAGNALLs announce that they have 
begun the preparation of their “ Standard 
Encyclopedia.” This is welcome news for the 
excellent work done by these publishers in 
their twelve-volume Jewish Encyclopedia and 
their Standard Dictionary leads us to expect 
something of such value and convenience that 
it will make its own place. 


....Bishop Potter’s much bruited views on 
temperance reform find authoritative statement 
in “The Drink Problem in Modern Life,” which 
is issued by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. in their 
useful “What is Worth While” series. (30 
cents.) It is the substance of the Charge de- 
livered at a New York Diocesan Convention, 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Subway Tavern. 


....We have seen the announcement of the 
appearance in June of a new bi-monthly to be 
called The New York Review and to be edited 
by the professors of the Dunwoodie Seminary 
at Yonkers. It will have a peculiar character 
and will be a new thing in American Catholic 
literature, and its aim will be, positively and 
constructively, to harmonize the ancient faith 
with modern thought. Its editors will not be 
afraid of higher criticism and will not be set 
to confute it, but rather to gather its fruits. 
We suppose it will thus represent the liberal 
element in the Church, for its editors tell us 
that “the strides made in scientific and his- 
torical research during the past half century 
have forced upon us the consideration of new 
problems and have made necessary the re- 
statement of many theological positions.” Very 
able men in Europe and America are to be 
contributors and its future course will be well 
worth watching. 


Pebbles 


“In Boston we're start- 
Pug: “What's the cur- 


Boston Terrier: 
ing a dog college.” 
riculum ? ”—Life, 


....“Are you Hungary?” “Yes, Siam.” 
“Well, come along; I’ll Fiji."—National Geo- 
graphical Magazine. 


...-" What is meant by the expression, 
‘music of the spheres?’” “The clinking of 
the high balls.”—Yale Record. 


...-Our education was so limited that we are 
unable to tell the difference between ruffianism 
and college “ spirit.”—Atchison Globe. 


...-A local poet indited a sonnet to his sweet- 
heart entitled, “I kissed her sub-rosa.” The 
compositor knew better than that, and set it up, 
“T kissed her sub-nosa.”—Wyoming Student. 
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....John: “Where is the best place to hold 
the world’s fair?” Mike: “Around the waist.” 
—The Woman’s Home Companion. 


....Judging from the doings of women’s 
clubs, the next great war will be between the 
men and the women.—The Women’s Journal. 


....Flunkers: “But I don’t think I deserve 
an absolute zero.” Professor: “No, sir, neither 
do I. But it is the lowest mark I am allowed 
to give. Good day.”—Yale Record. 


....Can’t I go out in the backyard and play 
in the garden, mamma?” “ Certainly not, child. : 
You must stay in and study your nature books.” 
—Life. 


...-An Atchison man refuses to go to 
church; he says that since the church voted 
to receive $100,000 of tainted money, it is not 
good enough for him.—Atchison Globe. 


.... Speak to me,” she pleaded, and looked 
into his deep brown eyes. “ Speak to me,” she 
repeated, and stroked his soft curly hair. And 
this he could not resist. “ Bow-wow,” he said. 
—The Princeton Review. 


She meant to kill him with a look, 
Such had been her plan. 
She happened to be cross-eyed, 
And hit another man. 
—Wyoming Student. 


...-DoustruL.—Mayme: “So you kissed 
Jack Tuggins the other evening, did you?” 
Edyth: “ The idea! Did you get it from him?” 
Mayme: “I don’t know; but I hardly think it 
was the same one.”—Columbus Dispatch. 


...-AN Enouisn Joxe.—There is one kind 
of rat that we never find deserting a sinking 
ship—that is, not in Russia. That is the Au- 
tocrat.—Punch. 


Little drops of acid, 

Little grains of zink, 

Raise a lot of bubbles 

And a fearful stink. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..-.“Beg pardon, sir.” “What for, sir? 
What have I done?” “I mean, J beg pardon, 
sir.” “Well, sir, what have you done?” “May 
I take you apart for a moment, sir?” “Cer- 
tainly not! You’d never be able to put me 
together again, sir.” “I mean, may I lead you 
aside for a minute?” “Quite unnecessary, sir; 
I can walk without leading.” “Of course, sir; 
I mean, would you mind stepping one side?” 
“Which side?” “It doesn’t matter, sir; I 
wanted to speak to you, that was all.” “Oh, 
then you’ve changed your mind? Well, good 
day, sir.” “Wait a minute, please; can’t I get 
you to subscribe to the Standard Dictionary, 
sir?” “No, sir; I subscribed for it some time 
ago.”—The Critic. 
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‘The Carnegie Foundation 


..Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has added to 
the long list of his contributions to the 
cause of popular education a gift of ten 
million dollars to.provide retiring pen- 
sions for professors in universities, col- 
leges and technical schools in the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland. The 
fund in its present form consists of first 
mortgage five per cent. bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation of a 
market value of $11,500,000. It will be 
administered by twenty-four trustees, 
twenty-one of whom are university and 
college presidents, among them being 
President Eliot of Harvard, President 
Hadley of Yale, President Butler of 
Columbia, President Harper of Chicago 
and President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford. These trustees will be incor- 
porated, and the corporation will be 
known as the Carnegie Foundation. 

This is in various respects the most 
remarkable of Mr. Carnegie’s bequests 
and it is likely to have far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

In a letter to the trustees setting forth 
his purpose and the conditions attached 
to the gift Mr. Carnegie frankly recog- 
nizes and declares that professors in 
American colleges and universities are 
the most poorly paid of all professional 
men. He states further his conviction 
that in many instances educational prog- 
ress is retarded because it is impossible 
to dismiss men advanced in years, whose 
usefulness is practically at an end, and to 
replace them with vigorous younger men. 
He believes that an adequate provision 
for retiring pensions will provide a way 
out. It will secure higher efficiency in 
educational service, and will somewhat 
better the economic condition of the 
teaching profession. 

Such unqualified recognition by a 
practical business man of one of the most 
vital facts of our present social order is 
in itself a long step ahead. It cannot be 
denied that the life of a professor has 
become, within the last fifteen years, dis- 
tinctly less eligible than it was a. genera- 
tion ago. While the incomes of business 
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men, lawyers and successful physicians 
have enormously increased, and the scale 
of living of the well-to-do classes: has 
correspondingly enlarged, the professor’s 
salary has not been appreciably raised. 
Indeed, if converted into terms of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, the aver- 
age professorial salary is actually lower 
to-day ‘than it was ten years ago, on ac- 
count of the higher general level of 
prices. In a materialistic civilization, 
which rates men according to their 
wealth, the professor, unable to accept 
social invitations which he cannot pos- 
sibly return, drops out of “ society ” and 
ceases to be an influential figure in the 
life of the community. This is not good 
for him, and it means the loss to “ so- 
ciety” of precisely that element which 
makes “ society” a cultural influence— 
something more than time-killing frivol- 
ity. 

Under such conditions it becomes in 
the last degree inhumane to dismiss a 
professor from his office after long and 
faithful service without provision for a 
comfortable old age. That the conse- 
quent impossibility of promoting young- 
er men to responsible positions is fatal to 
educational efficiency is a truth that 
needs no argument to support it. 

Very serious questions, however, 
touching the expediency of the precise 
kind of provision that Mr. Carnegie has 
made inevitably arise. Doubtless many 
professors among the possible bene- 
ficiaries of the Foundation, already sensi- 
tive, will feel that they are being made 
an object of charity. A larger number 
will fear that the creation of so large a 
pension fund will set back the movement 
for adequate salaries. Not a few, among 
both professors and business men, will 
contend that on sound economic and 
moral grounds professors, instead of be- 
ing pensioned, should be paid salaries 
that would enable them, if sensible and 
prudent, to make their own provision for 
retirement and old age. 

Whatever force these criticisms may 
have it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Carnegie has done everything that a man 
could very well do to anticipate and 
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minimize any possible evil reactions of 
his benefaction. He has most wisely ex- 
cluded from the beneficiaries of his gift 
all State and sectarian institutions. By 
thus creating a favored class among col- 
leges and universities he establishes a 
healthy competition. If the pension is in 
reality an economic gain to the professor, 
the pension-giving institutions will be 
able to hold out superior inducements to 
the best men. This “ puts it up” to the 
State and sectarian institutions to make 
as good or a better offer, either by a pen- 
sion system or by raising salaries. 

Moreover, the letter of gift contains 
an ominous paragraph of far-seeing wis- 
dom and broad-mindedness. It reads as 
follows: 

“By a two-thirds vote they may from time 
to time apply the revenues in a different man- 
ner, and for a different tho similar purpose to 
that specified, should coming days bring such 
changes as render this necessary in their judg- 
ment to produce the best results possible for 
the teachers and for education.” 


With such an extraordinary provision 
as this in the document of gift, coupled 
as it is with a further provision giving to 
the trustees absolute power and dis- 
cretion in financial management and in 
the investment of securties, there is no 
real ground for fear, we think, that the 
Carnegie Foundation will not be in fact 
what its creator, in a spirit of appre- 
ciation and of great good sense, has in- 
tended it to be, a vast power for the 
advancement of the highest educational 


interests. 
Js 


The Gas Business in Cities 


Cuicaco is not the only American 
city in which questions relating to 
municipal franchise corporations now 
' command the attention of the people. 
In New York and Philadelphia, how- 
ever, the corporations that excite inter- 
est at this time are not the railway com- 
panies, but those which sell gas and 
electric light. Philadelphia’s Council 
is about to extend for 75 years and upon 
extraordinary terms the lease of the 
city’s gas works to the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, and in New York 
a committee of the State Legislature, 
having completed an investigation of 
the local gas and electric light monop- 
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oly, has submitted its report, with im- 
portant recommendations. 

It seems incredible that the people 
of Philadelphia should consent to’ the 
agreement which the local political 
bosses have undertaken to make with 
the present lessees of the gas works; 
but the consummation of this bargain 
appears to be expected by:a loudly pro- 
testing press, and the Mayor (for whom 
the clergymen of the city prayed pub- 
licly and in unison a few weeks ago) 
has conveniently taken a vacation. The 
present lease will expire in 1927. By 
the pending ordinance it is to be ex- 
tended until 1980. Those who control 
the city’s affairs need money. They 
propose virtually to pawn the city’s in- 
terest in the present lease and in its gas 
property for $25,000,000 in hand, sur- 
rendering more than $100:000,000 in 
prospective revenue together with con- 
cessions of much value for which pro- 
vision is now made. At present the 
price of gas is $1, and there is (by the 
terms of the existing agreement) to be 
a gradual reduction until the price shall 
be 75 cents, in 1918. The people have 
the right to buy out the lease in 1907 
and the right to take the property, free 
of charge, with all improvements, in 
1927. They receive from the property 
an annual income of about $650,000, 
which is growing year by year. A con- 
servative estimate makes the total to 
be received before 1927 more than $30,- 
000,000. 

It is now proposed that for $25,000,- 
000 in hand all these advantages shall 
be surrendered, together with such in- 
come as would accrue in the 53 years 
following 1927. The right to buy out 
the lease, the right to take the prop- 
erty free of charge in 1927, the progres- 
sive reduction of price, the annual in- 
come for 75 years, surely exceeding 
$100,000,000—all these are to be given 
up for $25,000,000 in ready cash. For 
under the extension the income is to 
cease, and there is to be no reduction 
of price until 1927, and thereafter for 
53 years the lessee is to have the right 
to exact 90 cents per thousand. 

Only in darkest Pennsylvania would 
any one interested in municipal reform 
expect to hear of a transaction like this. 
In no other American city would the 
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people permit themselves to be tram- 
pled upon and robbed in this way. 
But a majority of them appear to like 
it; why, we have never been able to 
find out. It is inexplicable, like the 
Pennsylvania worship of the late Mr. 
Quay. 

Gas is now sold in New York for $1 
per thousand feet. The committee of 
investigation recommends that the 
price be reduced by law to 75 cents; 
that the pressure shall not be permit- 
ted to exceed 2% inches; that a stand- 
ard of purity and illuminating power 
be fixed and maintained ; that the price 
of electric current for light, heat or 
power be reduced by law from 15 cents 
per kilowatt hour to 10 cents; that the 
city be authorized to use its water 
power for a municipal electric lighting 
plant, and that the whole lighting busi- 
ness be placed under the control of a 
new State Commission. Action upon 
these recommendations has been de- 
layed by the opposition of Tammany’s 
men in the Legislature. Tammany 


leaders entertain a friendly regard for 
the capitalists who control the light- 
ing monopoly, and have an eye to con- 
tracts which these gentlemen must 
award to somebody. 

Interesting facts were ascertained by 


the investigators. The average cost of 
the gas, delivered to consumers, is 61 
cents, and in projected new works it will 
be largely reduced. All the companies 
are under substantially one and the same 
financial and executive control. The 
leading corporation has an inflated capi- 
tal of $80,000,000, aside from its bonds, 
altho the actual value of its plant and 
franchises does not exceed $30,000,000. 
It is by no means clear that it has any 
franchise rights in the city’s streets, near- 
ly all of the original franchises (to com- 
panies afterward combined or absorbed) 
having expired. Other franchises are 
probably forfeitable on account of illegal 
consolidation. Stock has been issued 
upon the basis of such franchises, but the 
assessment of them for taxation has been 
resisted. One of the constituent com- 
panies was required by its charter to 
give consumers half of all its earnings in 
excess of 10 per cent. This requirement 
has been evaded. The value of the prop- 
erty of the electric lighting monopoly is 
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about $35,000,000, but the corporation 
has issued $45,000,000 in stock and $40,- 
000,000 in bonds. With respect to the 
conduits by which this monopoly is 
maintained, the company has not com- 
plied with its obligations to the city, and 
has sought to mislead the city’s officers 
as to the cash actually expended. The 
entire cost of current, delivered, does not 
exceed 614 cents per hour, and the city 
has been required to pay three times the 
rates given to some favored private con- 
sumers. By all the companies the power 
of monopoly appears to have been called 
good will, and it has been very liberally 
capitalized. But with all this inflation 
of capital the profits have been so large 
that the gas stock has a market value of 
more than $200 a share. 

It is by such disclosures, as well as 
by a prevailing conviction that money 
unjustly taken from consumers is used 
to obtain new concessions or to prevent 
an enforcement of just and legal obliga- 
tions, that the growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of municipal ownership is 
stimulated. Philadelphia’s memorable 
experience in municipal ownership of a 
gas supply is frequently cited in opposi- 
tion to such ownership. But Philadel- 
phia will submit cheerfully even now to 
almost anything in the shape of munici- 
pal jobbery, and it may be that her peo- 
ple are not fit to be trusted with a mu- 
nicipal undertaking of this kind. With 
operating ownership, however, they 
would find it difficult to do worse than 
they are now doing in this matter of a 
gas lease. And it does not follow that 
other American cities whose people have 
been robbed, and whose official repre- 
sentatives have been corrupted, by public 
service corporations, cannot reduce con- 
sumers’ expenses and increase the sup- 
ply of public honesty by assuming the 
control and operation of some general 
utilities, whose present management 
breeds corruption and is characterized 
by extortion. 


Iron Rust 


Iron is one of the. most timid of 
metals. It has a great disinclination to 
be alone. It is also one of the most al- 
truistic of the elements. It likes almost 
every other element better than itself. It 
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has an especial affection for oxygen, and, 
since this is in both air and water, and 
these are everywhere, iron is not long 
without a mate. The result of this union 
goes by various names in the mineralog- 
ical and chemical worlds, but in common 
language, which is quite good enough 
for our purpose, it is called iron rust. 

Not many of us have ever seen iron, 
the pure metal, soft, ductile and white 
like silver. As soon as it is exposed to 
the air it veils itself with a thin film of 
rust and becomes black and then red. 
For that reason there is practically no 
iron in the world except what man has 
made. It is rarer than gold, than dia- 
monds; we find in the earth no nuggets 
or crystals of it the size of the fist, as we 
find of these. But occasionally there fall 
down upon us out of the clear sky great 
chunks of it weighing tons. These me- 
teorites are the mavericks of the uni- 
verse. We do not know where they 
come from or what sun or planet they 
belonged to. They are our only visitors 
from space, and if all the other spheres 
are like these fragments we know we are 
alone in the universe. For they contain 
rustless iron, and where iron does not 
rust man cannot live, nor can any other 
animal or plant. 

Iron rusts for the same reason that a 
stone rolls down hill, because it gets rid 
of its energy that way. All things in the 
universe are constantly trying to get rid 
of energy except man, who is always 
trying to get more of it. Or, on second 
thought, we see that man is the greatest 
spendthrift of all, for he wants to expend 
so much more energy than he has that he 
borrows from the winds, the streams and 
the coal in the rocks. He robs minerals 
and plants of the energy which they have 
stored up to spend for their own pur- 
poses, just as he robs a bee of its honey 
and the silk worm of its cocoon. 

Man’s chief business is in reversing 
the processes of nature. That is the way 
he gets his living. And one of his great- 
est triumphs was when he discovered 
how to undo iron rust and get the metal 
out of it. In the four thousand years 
since he first did this he has accom- 
plished more than in the millions of years 
before. Without knowing the value of 
iron rust man could attain only to the 
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culture of the Aztecs and Incas, the an- 
cient Egyptians and Assyrians. 

The prosperity of modern states is de 
pendent on the amount of iron rust 
which they possess and utilize. Eng- 
land, United States, Germany, all na- 
tions are competing to see which can dig 
the most iron rust out of the ground 
and make out of it railroads, bridges, 
buildings, machinery, battleships and 
such other tools and toys and then let 
them relapse into rust again. Civiliza- 
tion can be measured by the amount of 
iron rusted per capita. 

But we are devoting so much space to 
the consideration of the material aspects 
of iron that we are like to neglect its 
esthetic and ethical uses. The beauty 
of nature is very largely dependent upon 
the fact that iron rust and, in fact, all the 
common compounds of iron are colored. 
Few elements can assume so many tints. 
Look at the paint pot cafions of the Yel- 
lowstone. Cheap glass bottles turn out 


brown, green, blue, yellow or black, ac- 
cording to the amount and kind of iron 
they contain. We build a house of cream 
colored brick, varied with speckled brick 


and adorned with terra cotta ornaments 
of red, yellow and green, all due to iron. 
Iron rusts, therefore it must be painted ; 
but what is there better to paint it with 
than iron rust itself? It is cheap and 
durable, for it cannot rust any more than 
a dead man can die. And what is also of 
importance, it is a good, strong, clean 
looking, endurable color. Whenever we 
take a trip on the railroad and see the 
miles of cars, the acres of roofing and 
wall, the towns full of brick buildings, 
we rejoice that iron rust is red, not white 
or some less satisfying color. 

We do not know why it is so. Zinc 
and aluminum are metals very much like 
iron in chemical properties, but all their 
salts are colorless. Why is it that the 
most useful of the metals is the most 
beautiful in its compounds? Some say, 
Providence; some say, chance; some say 
nothing. But if ithad not been sowe would 
have lost most of the beauty of rocks and 
trees and human beings. For the leaves 
and the flowers would all be white, and 
all the men and women would look like 
walking corpses. Without color in the 
flower what would the bees and painters 
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do? If all the grass and trees were 
white, it would be like winter all the 
year round. If we had white blood in 
our veins like some of the insects it 
would be hard lines for our poets. And 
what would become of our morality if 
we could not blush? 


“ As for me, I thrill to see 
The bloom a velvet cheek discloses! 
Made of dust? I well believe it; 
So are lilies, so are roses.” 


An etiolated earth would be hardly worth 
living in. 

It is the iron in the leaves that enables 
the plants to store up the energy of the 
sunshine for their own use and ours. It 
is the iron in our blood that enables us 
to get the iron out of iron rust and make 
it into machines to supplement our feeble 
hands. In both animals and plants iron 
is the carrier of energy, just as in the 
form of trolley wire or third rail it con- 
veys power to the electric car. With- 
draw the iron from the brain as indicated 
by the pallor of the cheeks, and we be- 
come weak, faint and finally die. If the 
amount of iron in the blood gets too 
small the disease germs that are always 
attacking us are no longer destroyed, but 
multiply without check and conquer us. 
When the iron ceases to work efficiently 
we are killed by the poison we ourselves 
generate. 

Counting the number of iron-bearing 
corpuscles in the blood is now a com- 
mon method of determining disease. It 
might also be useful in moral diagnosis. 
A microscopical and chemical laboratory 
attached to the courtroom would give in- 
formation of more value than some of 
the evidence now obtained. For the 
anemic and the florid vices need very 
different treatment. An excess or a de- 
ficiency of iron in the body is liable to 
result in criminality. A chemical system 
of morals might be developed on this 
basis. Among the ferruginous sins 
would be placed murder, violence and 
licentiousness. Among the non-ferru- 
ginous, cowardice, sloth and lying. The 
former would be mostly sins of commis- 
sion, the latter, sins of omission. The 
virtues could, of course, be similarly 
classified ; the ferruginous virtues would 
include courage, self-reliance and hope- 
fulness; the non-ferruginous, peaceable- 
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ness, meekness and chastity. According 
to this ethical criterion the moral man 
would be defined as one whose conduct 
is better than we should expect from the 
per cent. of iron in his blood. 

The reason why iron is able to serve 
this unique purpose of conveying life- 
giving air to all parts of the body is be- 
cause it rusts so readily. Oxidation and 
deoxidation proceed so quietly that the 
tenderest cells are fed without injury. 
The blood changes from red to blue and 
vice versa with greater ease and rapidity 
than in the corresponding alternations of 
social status in a democracy. It is be- 
cause iron is so rustable that it is so 
useful. The factories with big scrap- 
heaps of rusting machinery are making 
the most money. The pyramids are the 
most enduring structures raised by the 
hand of man, but they have not sheltered 
so many people in their forty centuries 
as our skyscrapers that are already rust- 


ing. 


The 


a 


Southern Educational 
Conference 


SoutH as well as North there will be 
great sympathy for those who suffered 
in the accident to the special train which 
carried the Northern party to attend the 
Southern General Conference at Colum- 
bia, S. C. While four of the trainmen 
were killed, fortunately none of the visit- 
ing party lost their lives, altho several 
suffered very serious injury. The acci- 
dent was the sad conclusion of a very 
useful meeting. 

This eighth session of this conference 
of Northern and Southern educators was 
a magnificent victory of broad fellow- 
ship against narrow sectionalism. It met 
in a State where the leading newspaper 
has persistently lampooned the Northern 
members of the company as the “ Ogden 
Caravan,” the “ Swell-belly Parade,” the 
“extended abdominal pageant,” and 
declared that the people of the South 
want none of their advice. The invita- 
tion to South Carolina did not secure 
from it any gentler hospitality. But this 
has afforded another illustration that 
great newspapers do not always repre- 
sent the people. The educators of the 
South came in multitudes. Columbia 
gave them royal welcome. Governor 
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Heyward bade them “ doubly welcome ” 

for their cause. President Denny, of 
Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, told the conference that in its 
membership there was “almost nothing 
unrepresented except provincial narrow- 
ness, petty animosity, selfish motive and 
ignoble purpose,” and that leading 
newspaper knew well that the biting 
sting referred to its virulent criticism. 
So that paper replies: 


“President Denny may protest, but the fact 
remains that the ‘Ogdenites’ are an organized 
party of strangers who have selected the South 
as a missionary field. These Northern 
gentlemen at this time and in this manner 
came here to tell us that we are objects of 
commiseration, that we starve for the inspira- 
tion of Northern virtue and that we perish in 
besotted ignorance without their saving hand. 

‘ We resent it. We refuse to accept the 

largess of their pious pity, accompanied by the 
cool assumption of their superiority. 
The South will educate itself with or without 
the Ogdenites. The movement surges in the 
deep heart of the masses. To it the 
Ogden movement is as a dancing shallop upon 
a shoreless ocean. Yet this Southern presi- 
dent prates of this Conference as marking an 
‘ epoch.’ ” 


But this sort of bitterness is con- 
demned by the educators and the people 
of the South. They know that the 
Southern Education Board has been 
careful to offend no Southern sensibil- 
ity and has always sought and secured 
the support of such Southern men as 
Curry, Dabney, Dickerman, Aycock, 
McIver and Murphy. A multitude of 
Southern teachers approved President 
Denny’s eloquent words, and the intelli- 
gent South laments the inhospitable 
ribaldry of the attacks upon it, as they 
lamented the accident which befell the 
Northern visitors before they left the 
State. 

It is only from a Northern mouth that 
we find words uttered that call for criti- 
cism. A gentleman from New York 
took the liberty, at the closing meeting, 
to talk of race and suffrage. He said: 


“We believe that the so-called reconstruc- 
tion period wrought more for sectional mis- 
understanding and animosity than all the bit- 
terness of the war. 

“Race integrity is to be assumed in any dis- 
cussion of the problems affecting our country. 
This does not mean that in the American peo- 
ple of the future there will not be the blood 
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of many peoples. But it does mean that the 
division of mankind into certain great distinct 
races will continue in America, so far as we 
can see, for all time. 

“This being true, the American ideal must 
include not only justice to every man, but also 
justice to every race. So long as the com- 
munity observes the principle of justice to the 
individual and justice to the race the com- 
munity as such is, as it should be, free to de- 
cide how and by whom the Government should 
be administered. In other words, the State has 
the right to determine what conditions and 
limitations shall be put upon the exercise of the 
franchise.” 


If this language means anything more 
than general platitudes of justice to all, 
it means that the constitutional pro- 
visions in half the Southern States in- 
tended to exclude one race from the 
suffrage are approved. It accepts a per- 
verse view of the reconstruction period. 
It talks of races when we ought to con- 
sider nothing but individuals, just as 
the Amendments to the Constitution 
treat men as men and forbid race dis- 
tinctions. The “conditions and limita- 
tions” “put upon the exercise of the 
franchise ” had just one purpose, to shut 
out a race, and were undemocratic and 
unchristian, and no Christian should 
apologize for them, at least not before a 
company of Southern educators. 

But the great movement is forward, 
and is rapid. The South needs help as 
well as sympathy, and this Southern 
Education Board and its associate, the 
General Education Board, are doing 
their part, assisting the larger missionary 
boards that were earlier in the field. 
Millions of dollars have gone from the 
North to the South for education, and 
the Scuth is increasing, as wealth in- 
creases, its own generous contributions 
to the great cause. Here there should 
be harmony and good welcome to good 


work. 
x 


The Bible as Literature 


Wuat will there be left to us of the 
Bible if the profane are to have their 
way? We have hardly got used to being 
told that it must submit to historical criti- 
cism, and now our dearest faith that its 
language and style are the unsurpassed 
model of literary construction is ruth- 
lessly attacked by our most conservative 
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New York evening journal, which, after 
condemning its vocabulary, continues: 


“More than mere choice of words, however, 
is involved in the art of composition. The 
structure of the sentence and the paragraph, 
the organization of the ‘whole’—to borrow a 
term from the rhetorics—are even more im- 
portant. In these respects the English of the 
Bible does not accord with the usage of to- 
day. Just as our vocabulary has enormously 
enlarged, so our sentence structure has devel- 
oped in three centuries. The first four verses 
of the first chapter of Genesis, with the clauses 
loosely connected by ands, are examples of 
how not to make sentences: 

“*TIn the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light. And God 
saw the light, that it was good; and God di- 
vided the light from the darkness.’ 

“The paragraphs of the Bible are broken 
and obscured by the verse numbering; but the 
so-called ‘ paragraph-Bible’ shows at a glance 
that the structure is primitive and amorphous. 
Macaulay and Newman are both fond of the 
biblical vocabulary, but they are removed by 
ten generations from the biblical paragraph.” 


The writer then proceeds to assert “ as 
a mere piece of narrative the story of 
David and Abraham, or even of the 
Prodigal Son, is by no means incom- 


parable.” Doubtless he could tell these 
stories better. We wish he would take 
those first four verses of Genesis and tell 
us how they ought to have been written. 
Let us see how he would drop out his 
objectionable “ands.” Something like 
this, perhaps: 


God commenced his process of creation by 
bringing into being the earth, and the heavens 
above it. The earth was primarily a chaotic 
mass, seething with vapor, through which no 
light could penetrate, until God caused the cur- 
rent of his breath to blow over the ocean. This 
prepared the way for the next stage in world 
construction, when God uttered the sublime 
creative word, “Let there be Light,” when 
light appeared in response to the divine com- 
mand; but as yet only God was present to rec- 
ognize its beneficent nature. So the periods 
of light originated and successfully faded into 
darkness, separating night from day. 


We had not thought of it before, but 
we now see that this is a great improve- 
ment in style. It corrects the structural 
conjunctivitis inflamed with the infantile 
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“ands,” and instead of a style artlessly 
“primitive and amorphous,” it gives a 
compactly articulated synarthrosis, pleas- 
ant to the ear as well as easy to under- 


stand. 
& 


The Gospel of Good Seed 


THE most significant feature in West- 
ern agricultural development is the 
movement of the vast crop-raising area 
toward larger production and better 
farming. The “ gospel of good seed,” as 
it is called, has swept the crop belt and 
the results are assuming proportions 
wonderful in extent and influence. The 
new fashion was started in Iowa one year 
ago, when a company of teachers from 
the Agricultural College was sent over the 
lines of a railroad system to instruct the 
farmers how to raise good corn. From 
town to town the instructors went, de- 
scribing the best methods of selecting 
seed, the surest plan for cultivation and 
exhibiting the College’s way of securing 
the largest crop possible. Never before 
had a traveling corn college, carrying a 
full faculty of lecturers, gone over a State. 
Every farmer who wished to attend the 
lectures was given a free pass to the near- 
est point of demonstration. When the 
corn of Iowa was harvested last fall it 
was found that it yielded 40,000,000 
bushels more than the normal crop, and 
the people attributed the result to the 
efforts of the “ Corn Special.” 

During the past winter other Western 
States have taken up the idea. A “ Seed 
and Soil Special ” was sent over the prin- 
cipal railway lines of Missouri. The at- 
tendance often was more than 1,000 
farmers in a single day. High schools 
and colleges were dismissed that the pu- 
pils might hear the talks on scientific 
farming. In the territory traversed were 
found fields where corn has been planted 
continuously since the virgin soil was 
broken forty years ago. No fertilizer has 
been used; the stalks have been raked 
from the ground each year and burned. 
The enormous loss of such methods is 
astounding. The professors told the 
farmers that land that under such con- 
ditions is producing 25 bushels an acre 
would with proper care and proper seed 
selection raise 100 or 110 bushels, 

It has been the same with wheat. Iowa 
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persisted in the old method until farms 
were producing 8 to 10 bushels per acre 
when they should have had 18 to 20 
bushels. The seed wheat talks that have 
followed the corn specials have had a 
good effect in correcting the condition. 
The past winter’s work of one party of 
lecturers has covered 600 stations and in- 
cluded over 1,000 addresses, each of 
which has been heard by from 100 to 
1,000 farmers. It has reached over into 
Nebraska, and is to be followed during 
the early spring with talks on potato cul- 
ture and the care of spring crops. Other 
States are clamoring for similar courses 
next winter, and the entire West will 
eventually be given the advantage of the 
new teaching. 

In addition to taking the instruction to 
the farmers the agricultural colleges are 
helping communities by institutes to 
which are invited.the farmers. Three or 
four days are devoted to practical demon- 
stration of the best methods in dairying 
and crop production. At some of these 
gatherings in the coldest days of winter 
fifteen hundred farmers received instruc- 
tion, taking back to their homes informa- 
tion that will materially add to their pros- 
perity. These pupils are not alone the 
young people; middle-aged farmers who 
have toiled for years in the West sit 
eagerly drinking in the latest discoveries 
in their business. When they go home 
they put them into practice. More than 
that, they organize seed-breeding asso- 
ciations whose object is to learn how best 
to increase the yield and to preserve the 
fertility of the soil. 

All this means much for the West. 
The plains region has wasted its re- 
sources prodigally, evidently proceeding 
on the theory that the lands were in- 
exhaustible and the returns certain to 
continue abundant. Some older sections 
have demonstrated already the falsity of 
both theories and are trying to correct 
the errors of the past. Other and newer 
sections realize that it is but a matter of 
time when they too will fail and are wise- 
ly acting in advance. 

It has been a favorite theory that when 
the tillable land became occupied, when 
the homestead area was all taken—as is 
practically the condition of to-day—the 
West would cease to provide the increas- 
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ing grain and vegetable returns that have 
for years made it the granary of the na- 
tion. But if the Western farmers add to 
their knowledge of the soil conditions 
and climatic changes a scientific compre- 
hension of the power and resource in- 
herent in rightly selected seed, we shall 
have to readjust some of the arguments 
so familiar in the past. 

The Western farmers are in possession 
of remarkably advanced surroundings. 
With farm telephones and rural delivery 
lines covering the plains region even to 
the foot-hills of the Rockies, with daily 
papers delivered at their doors with al- 
most the promptness with which the city 
subscribers are served, it needs but the 
bringing of the most advanced agricul- 
tural education to them to make them 
masters of the situation to a degree un- 
excelled by their brethren of the soil 
anywhere. This last task the railways 
are endeavoring to carry out, and seem- 
ingly with good success. Seldom has a 
new idea been received with heartier wel- 
come. 

The gospel of sowing good seed is a 
healthy and helpful one in any depart- 
ment of human existence. Its applica- 
tion to the development of farming in- 
terests ought to entail a particularly rich 
train of blessings. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union 


THE organization of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union was a stroke of genius. 
It does for parliaments what the Socialist 
Congress does for the peoples represented, 
for it brings nations into common action 


for a common cause. The head of the 
movement in this country is Congress- 
man Bartholdt, who has represented a 
Missouri district for a dozen years. He 
had the wit to recognize the importance 
of the peace movement while other men 
thought it a hopeless counsel of perfec- 
tion. He will preside over the next meet- 
ing of the Union, probably at The Hague. 
The next steps to be considered at that 
meeting, at least by the arbitration sec- 
tion of it, are the admission of the South 
American republics, which have Jed the 
way in arbitration; the formation of a 
model treaty of arbitration, under which 
certain claims will be referred automatic- 
ally to The Hague, and, third, a plan for 
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the organization of an _ international 
legislative body which shall prepare an 
authoritative code of international law, 
there being nothing of the sort at present 
which can claim obedience. These are 
large plans and most important, and, 
since the creation of a judicial court at 
The Hague, they ought not to be thought 
impracticable. 

What will be the basis of organization 
in the proposed International Congress? 
Mr. Bartholdt, who sails this week for 
Brussels, where a committee will arrange 
for the Interparliamentary Union, has 
suggested the following basis of organi- 
zation for a Congress of two houses: 


“1. An International Congress of 
Houses, a Senate and a House of Deputies. 

“2. Each nation to have two Representatives 
in the Senate, and representation in the House 
of Deputies proportionate to its international 
commerce. 

“3. Each nation to choose and maintain its 
own Representatives in the International Con- 
gress, and to have power of recalling them at 
any time. The term of office to be eight years, 
unless otherwise fixed by each nation for its 
own Representatives. 

“4. Each member to have one vote. 

“5. Majority to rule in all matters, and con- 
currence of both Houses necessary. 

“6. Each nation to have the right to with- 
draw at any time from the Congress. 

“7. The territorial and political integrity of 
each nation represented in the Congress to be 
respected by all nations represented. 

“8. Deliberations of the Congress to be con- 
fined to matters which directly affect inter- 
course between nations, and its resolutions lim- 
ited to the declaration of general rules or prin- 
ciples for the conduct of such intercourse, and 
these resolutions to be recognized as law by the 
nations, unless they are vetoed by an agreed 
number of national Parliaments. 

“o. Each nation to treat all other nations on 
equal terms in matters of commerce, whether 
they be or be not represented in the Interna- 
tional Congress; except that any nation can 
raise a commercial barrier against any other 
nation equivalent to such other nation’s tariff 
wall. 

“to. While remaining in the Congress, each 
nation to have the right to arm itself according 
to its own judgment. 

“tr. War to remain a lawful mode of action 
in any dispute, except as the several nations 
agree to refer controversies to arbitration by 
special or general treaties of arbitration. 

“12. The armed forces of all the nations rep- 
resented to be at the service of the Congress for 
enforcement of any decree rendered by The 
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Hague Court, according to treaties of arbitra- 
tion.” 


Some points in this basis will raise dis- 
cussion, but the general drift of it is 
sound, and nothing would please us bet- 
ter than that the Executive element pro- 
vided for in the last paragraph might be 
added to the judiciary of The Hague 
Court and the proposed International 
Congress. 

& 

When it was an- 
» nounced in St. Peters- 

burg after the massa- 
cres of January 22d that the Czar had 
given 50,000 rubles for the relief of the 
families of the victims it was doubtless 
expected that the act would be recog- 
nized as indicating the kind heart and 
generosity of “ the little father,” and that 
it would tend to remove from the minds 
of the people any disagreeable impression 
which his methods of maintaining order 
might have produced. With his custom- 
ary tact the Czar placed this money for 
distribution in the hands of Governor- 
General Trepoff, by whose commands 
the massacre took place. But it takes 
two to make a donation and in this case 
the said party of the second part has in- 
terposed an unexpected obstacle to the 
carrying out of the Czar’s benevolent 
impulses by refusing to receive the 
money. There have been only seven ap- 
plications to General Trepoff for assist- 
ance from the fund. Relief funds for the 
same purpose were also offered by the 
socialists, the Society of Engineers and 
the Duma, or Municipal Council, of St. 
Petersburg. The money of the socialists 
has all been distributed; 1,650 applica- 
tions have been made for assistance from 
the fund of the Society of Engineers and 
830 from that of the Duma. Yet all 
money is the same. 


A Case of 
“Tainted Money 


It is commonly be- 
lieved that the Jap- 
anese now have 
possession of Port Arthur, but if we ex- 
amine into the question we see that this 
belief is based on mere newspaper re- 
ports, which are so notoriously unre- 
liable that they are not accepted as 
competent evidence by courts of law or 
by careful historians. It is upon offi- 
cial documents that the historian of the 


Have the Russians 
Lost Port Arthur? 





EDITORIALS 


future will base his narrative of our 
own times and when we turn to these 
we find that they tell quite another 
story. The March issue of the Russian 
Army Register states positively that 
certain Russian regiments are still sta- 
tioned at Port Arthur and Dalny under 
the command of General Stoessel. The 
Commission appointed to devise plans 
for a system of public schools at Port 
Arthur has presented its report, which 
has been adopted and put into effect by 
the highest authority, which surely is 
satisfactory proof that Port Arthur 
contains Russian children and that the 
city is sufficiently quiet for them to 
continue their studies. The payrolls 
of the Russian Government show that 
the civil officers at Port Arthur are 
drawing their salaries regularly. If 
any one questions the Russian public 
documents, his attention should be 
called to the fact that the British re- 
ports confirm the same theory. The 
British lease of Wei-hai-wei from the 
Chinese Government expires whenever 
the Russians leave Port Arthur. Now 
the British still hold Wei-hai-wei, 
therefore the Russians still hold Port 
Arthur. There is a chance for a library 
full of “ historic doubts ” on this ques- 
tion. 


st 


It is a great piece of 
news, if it will only 
mean what it says, 
this proclamation of religious freedom 


Religious Freedom 
in Russia 


for Russia. Hereafter, so the Czar de- 
clares, there shall be no persecution for 
religion’s sake, no sending of the Old 
Believers to the Caucasus, no driving of 
them to the wilds of Canada. It was re- 
ported the other day that the wealthy 
Old Believers had offered to contribute 
an incredible sum to carry on the war if 
they might have religious freedom. That 
story may be all moonshine, but this is 
clear, that the resentments that go with 
religious persecution are deeper than any 
other. Centuries do not extinguish them. 
The Bloody Mary is not forgotten. 
Orange and green still break heads in 
Belfast. This new promise, if kept, will 
do much to relieve the bitter feeling to- 
ward the Government. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the relief does not include the Jews; 
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they are still regarded as foes to be 
fought and suppressed. As a step this 
announcement is very important, but 
chiefly because it is the first step that 
counts. It implies many more steps be- 
fore there can be true liberty in Russia. 


os 


The Methodists separated at 
Reunion the time of the Civil War. 

Two nations meant two 
Churches. So did the Presbyterians; so 
did the Baptists. These were great de- 
nominations. But so did not the Episco- 
palians, or, at least, they found it easy, 
greatly to their credit, to come together 
after the war. So did not the Congre- 
gationalists, for the very good reason 
that they had never been able to establish 
churches in the slave-holding States. 
Now forty years have passed and still the 
two Methodist, or Presbyterian, or Bap- 
tist Churches have not yet been able to 
come together into one national Church. 
The Board of Bishops of the Northern 
Methodist Church and the corresponding 
Board of the Southern Church have been 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., and Bishop 
McCabe, Northern, at a public meeting 
declared himself eager for reunion. Said 
he: 

“TI want to be quoted to the people and the 
Bishops of the Southern Church who are now 
in session, only a few squares from here, as 
in favor of restoring the organic union of the 
two branches of Methodism.” 


Why should not all the bishops want it, 
and all the people? At present in Louis- 
ville there are Northern churches set 
against Southern churches in constant 
rivalry. This division is a shame to 
American Christendom. 


s 


We have not been able 
to understand why 
Bishop Hare and some 
of the missionary societies should con- 
tinue to object to the appropriation of 
the income of Indian tribal trust funds 
to denominational schools under the 
very strict limitations which the Presi- 
dent laid down in his late letter. We 
have authority to say that it is the pol- 
icy of the Indian Bureau to limit allot- 
ments to denominational schools to the 


Methodist 


Indian Tribal 
Funds 
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proportionate share of those Indians 
who sign the petition. And, further, it 
is the plan to allot the trust funds, on 
the Bureau’s books, to the individual 
Indians in each tribe.. Then the inter- 
est on each individual share becomes a 
debt to that Indian instead of a part of 
the debt to the tribe. He will know 
just what he has the right to dispose of, 
and when he proposes to give his in- 
come away he will know that it comes 
directly out of his own pocket, and not 
out of the common purse of the tribe. 
This is all in line with individualism 
and business. At intervals, as the 
President can be assured that an In- 
dian, full-blood or mixed, is entirely 
capable of taking care of his own prop- 
erty, as thousands of them are, he will 
order the release to those Indians of 
the principal of his fund in the Treas- 
ury, so that he can use it for such in- 
vestment as he desires. From that day 
the Indian will cease to be an Indian, 
even quasi, and become simply a citi- 
zen. And this is all that we can wish. 


al 


A North Carolina writer 
who means to be thor- 
oughly fair discusses 
the factors in the negro problem in The 
Hartford Seminary Record, and makes 
this general statement: 


“Politics has been the bane of the black 
man, as all begin now to see. He has been 
made the sport of the demagog, and the habitat 
of the demagog is not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the land. Reason and conscience are the 
prerequisites of suffrage. Avoirdupois, age and 
human nature are not enough. A vote must 
represent manhood rather than man.” 


The “Bane” of 
Politics 


We are aware that this theory of suf- 
frage is much preached now; we do not 
accept it. It is the doctrine of aristoc- 
racy, not of democracy. Men who say 
they believe in popular government yet 
distrust the people. They are afraid in- 
telligent people will not be able to con- 
trol ignorant people. They say knowl- 
edge is power, but they deny it in poli- 
tics. They are the ones who insisted 
that the native Hawaiians and the Fili- 
pinos should have the full vote, and yet 
refuse it at home to another race. We 
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deny that all now begin to see that “ poli- 
tics has been the bane of the black man.” 
The Reconstruction history of North 
Carolina and the Wilmington riot are 
proof enough that it is not his politics, 
but the denial of his right of suffrage, 
that has done the evil. The right of suf- 
frage saved the negro from peonage 
laws all over the South. It admitted the 
States back into the Union. It created 
reformed constitutions. It gave the 
States a system of public education. 
Where it worked badly the evil was in- 
cident to temporary or local conditions 
for which others than negroes were to 
blame. That history needs to be fairly 


rewritten. 
Js 


This is the way that “black hands” 
are organized by the police to massacre 
the workmen, students and Jews in Rus- 
sia. They are circulating leaflets, of 
which the following, from the Russian 
Tribune, is a specimen: 

“On the 17th of February, by the hand of a 
cowardly assassin, fell the Grand Duke Sergius. 
So another noble soul went to a better world. 
Consider, Russians, whither we are going! 
What an abyss! What advantage was there 
in the death of Sergius? His whole life had 
been consecrated to the defense of the Russian 
people against the haughty Jews. With all his 
might he wished to prevent the Jews from 
robbing the Russians. He would not allow the 
holy city of Moscow to become a city of Jews! 
It was for this that the Jews decided to kill 
the Grand Duke! They hired a cowardly 
Socialist to kill him, for the Socialists are all 
hired by the Jews and the Japanese! ” 


ws 


A handsomer tribute to American 
missionaries could not be made than 
that by the British Ambassador, Sir 
Mortimer Durand, in a letter to The 
Churchman. He was British Minister 
to Persia, where are our American 
Presbyterian missionaries, and he 
quotes and indorses the fullest praise 
of them in his wife’s book, “An Au- 
tumn Tour in Western Persia.” But 
he brings out one important consider- 
ation, that it is not so much the num- 
ber as the quality of missionaries that 
counts. It is the duty of boards to 
send out none but wise and able men. 











French State Insurance 


To the monoplies now enjoyed by the 
French Government there is strong prob- 
ability that state insurance will presently 
be added. According to one French 
journal, the tone of which is that of an 
alarmist, not only is state insurance 
threatened, but the dispossession of pri- 
vate companies is likewise contemplated. 
A number of signs point in this direction 
and the state expects to augment its 
revenues from tobacco and other sources 
by means of insurance. French insur- 
ance underwriters are immediately con- 
cerned with this proposed governmental 
departure, and the struggle in self-de- 
fense that is imminent will necessarily 
be one of much fierceness. 

The threatened peril of the dispos- 
session of private insurance companies 
cannot be lightly cast aside as of a vague, 
indefinite character, as the consequences 
of the new plan for increasing revenue 
may easily be most serious from the 
standpoint of existing insurance com- 
panies. Statements regarded as authori- 
tative that have been printed in the 
French press set forth that the state pro- 
poses to institute an insurance bank 
against fire, the premium rates to be 
below those now charged by private 
companies. The result of such action 
would be that insurers would effect a 
considerable saving through patronizing 
the state form of insurance, which would 
in addition be able to give them greater 
guaranties as to security than could any 
private insurance company. 

In the face of such conditions it is not 
difficult to foresee that the patronage of 
private companies would certainly de- 
cline to the profit and aggrandizement 
of the state. Large returns are antici- 
pated from the very beginning of state 
insurance, and estimates made in high 
official circles contemplate an amount of 
profit during the first few years of opera- 
tion as high as $2,000,000. This sum 
could be utilized for the purpose of old 
age pensions. The most energetic and 
immediate opposition to the scheme as 
outlined has been counseled by those in 
opposition to what has been termed “ pre- 
meditated spoliation.” The matter was 
recently discussed at the French Agri- 
cultural Society, and resulted in the 


Insurance 





framing of a resolution of protest 
against the state meddling in insurance 
matters. The support of French Depu- 
ties and Senators is now being sought 
after both for and against the measure. 
But what may be to the disadvantage 
of the private companies may be a gain 
to the citizens of France. We rather 
hope the experiment will be tried, for 
then the world can learn whether state 
or privately controlled insurance is of 
the greater value to modern civilization. 
s 


Reducing the Fire Hazard 


AN effort is being made by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters to re- 
duce the fire hazard. This board, having 
a constituency of over one hundred fire 
insurance companies, has appointed a 
committee of twenty to further this de- 
sirable project. An engineering depart- 
ment, to be composed of men of high 
professional standing, will be organized, 
the object of which will be to reduce the 
danger of general conflagration in dis- 
tricts such as the “ dry goods district,” as 
well as elsewhere. The Federal Govern- 
ment will co-operate with the board’s 
committee at least to the extent of the 
supervision of the reports of each city 
where investigations are made. 

a 

DisPpATCHES from Milwaukee state 
that a very serious question has lately 
been raised in regard to the insurance 
upon lake vessels which were damaged 
by ice in the straits in attempting to force 
their way through. Aggregations of 
claims of this character have reached a 
total exceeding in amount the value sig- 
nified by the total loss of two of the 
largest steamers. Considerable doubt 
has been expressed in insurance circles as 
to whether claims against the insurance 
companies for damages arising when 
boats are deliberately rammed into ice 
are valid. The contention that a captain 
has no more right to ram his boat into 
solid ice, as was frequently done during 
the season in the straits, than he has to 
deliberately collide with a rock in the 
attempt to clear the channel of it as an 
obstruction, seems to have considerable 
weight. The controversy has become 
acute and the indications are that the 
courts will have to settle the point. =~ 








Financial 


The Fall of Bigelow 


BicELow, the defaulting president of 
the First National Bank of Milwaukee, 
robbed that bank of $1,450,000, plun- 
dered estates of which he was trustee, 
and in all is said to have stolen in a few 
months more than $3,000,000. Many 
who read the story are asking why this 
stealing was not prevented by agencies 
designed to protect depositors and others. 
Bank examiners cannot justly be held re- 
sponsible for such embezzlement. It is 
practically impossible for them to trace 
every item in a bank’s accounts and to 
detect promptly such fraudulent entries 
as were made by Bigelow and his con- 
federates. It is true that directors some- 
times fail to direct and are not sufficient- 
ly inquisitive and cautious. But a bank 
president so prominent, so successful, so 
highly respected and so trusted by every- 
body as Mr. Bigelow was can steal large 
sums from his bank and for a consider- 
able time escape detection, in spite of all 
ordinary precautions and safeguards, if 
he has, as this man had, the aid of book- 
keepers and a cashier. And at the same 
time he can steal the money of widows 
and orphans that has been intrusted to 
him. The day of detection and exposure 
must come, but under the conditions we 
have mentioned the guilty man is safe 
for a time, and the agencies existing for 
the protection of those whom he robs are 
not justly to be blamed for a failure to 
prevent his wicked acts. Sometimes a 
man so trusted will go astray after many 
years of honest and exemplary living. 
So long as men like Bigelow (last year 
he was the honored President of the 
American Bankers’ Association) can be 
induced suddenly to become rascals and 
to séek their own ruin, no system of safe- 
guards can prevent an occasional defal- 
cation of this character. 

The nature of the speculations in 
which Bigelow became involved, how- 
ever, and the temptation to which he was 
subjected do suggest that our great Ex- 
changes and some of our influential 
financiers are not doing all that they 
should do to prevent or discourage such 
operations, in New York as well as in 
Chicago, as those of the gambling 
“Western group” with which Bigelow 
was indirectly associated. The effect of 
the notorious and reckless speculations 


of these men has been not only to ruin 
Bigelow and many persons of compara- 
tively small means, but also to excite 
prejudice throughout the country against 
the legitimate and beneficial functions of 
grain and stock Exchanges. Our honest 
and conservative financiers should frown 
upon and ostracize these black sheep, 
whether they are cornering the wheat 
market or manipulating prices on the 
Stock Exchange by wash sales and other- 
wise, or promoting a Shipyard Trust, or 
playing profitably with the surplus funds 
of a life insurance company. Thus they 


may commend honest “ high finance” to 
the American public, check legislative 
tendencies which they believe to be harm- 
ful, and prevent the fall and ruin of such 
men as Bigelow by withholding from 
them the tumptations to which they yield. 


F. E. MarsHALt has been elected 
President of the Phenix National Bank 
and August Belmont and Daniel S. La- 
mont Vice-Presidents. Mr. Marshall 
succeeds Duncan D. Parmly, resigned. 
J. C. Van Blarcom, First Vice-President 
of the Bank of Commerce in St. Louis; E. 
H. Gary, Chairman of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s board ; Lewis Cass Ledyard and D. 
Crawford Clark (with Messrs. Belmont 
and Lamont) have been added to the 
Board of Directors. The bank’s capital 
is $1,000,000, and its surplus. and un- 
divided profits amount to $265,843. 

....The recent remarkable growth of 
Trust Companies has caused a demand 
for brief official statements as to the work 
which they do. Such a statement may be 
found in Functions of Trust Companies, 
a handbook issued by the Morton Trust 
Company, of this city, which shows how 
such a company administers estates and 
manages property under will and other 
trusts, sets forth the advantages of such 
corporate management, enumerates the 
charges fixed. by law, and. gives useful 
information concerning wills, inheritance 
taxes, etc. 

,...Dividends announced : 

Nassau Bank, 4:per cent., payable May tst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Consol. 
Mort. 5’s), Coupons, payable May 1st. 

United Copper Co. (Preferred), semi-annual, 
3 per cent., payable May rsth: 

United States Leather Co., Debenture Cou- 
pons, — hp Ac c 5 

reene Consol. Copper Co., 2 per cent., - 
able May 2oth. a Ka ott 
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The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure mm. ro use and in its exhibition. 


his grade of silver plate bears the trade mark 


“1847.ROGERS BROS. 


It.is the kind which sta which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur- 
chase silver for a new home or at the time of ‘nhoeae bhoe Yon would secure 
“Silver Plate that Wears,” insist upon “* 1847 S.”’ Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. Send for our cataloone “ E=79 » showing all patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK (International Silver Co., 8 ) 





CHICAGO 





Uniformity of Excellence in” 
Motive: Apparatus Control» 
and Body Appointments 
that’ Can be Found in No 
Other Automobiles. 


35-40 H.P. Gasolene Cars - 


Standard Side Door 
Entrance . 
Royal Victoria 
Double Victoria . 
Landaulet . 
Limousine . 


8 H.P. 
Light Casolene'T Touring Car 


% a» Royal Victoria Electric Wry Phaeton 
Light dicen Runabout 
$900 


; Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 h. 2; 
VEHICLE Seu ‘on sEgueet i capa ut 
STE sseceaia alogue of Columbis wm Nal 
arriages and Columbia 
HARTFORD, CONN. — 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
134 W. 39th St. 74 Stanhope St. 1413 Michigan Ave 


Member Association Licensed Auto Manufacturers. 
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Pearline merlatiits 
Is Makes 
Modern  Basy 
Soap Washing 





mervattite 
First and Best’ Aid 


10 WOMEN who MUST do 
Washing and Cleaning 











Pearline Pearline 
Is 

Kind 

ite) 

Women 
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“The open sarbage pail is an unrealized source of disease, 
breeding germs hat menace the family health no less than bad 
drainage.” —President New York Board of /icalth. 


aw 


has a close-fitting lid. No odorscan leak out. Lid 
can’t be nosed off by dogs. An absolute necessity 
in homes where perfect sanitary conditions and 
neatness are valued. Trim and strong; made of 
corrugated steel. Practically never wears out. 
Witt’s Pail /or garbage and for general house- 
hold use. Easy tocarry. Two sizes: 5 and 7 gal. 
Ask your dealer for “Witt’s”’ 


(** Witt’s Can’”’ stamped in lid.) 
Three sizes: No.1—15%4x25in., No.2—18x25in., No.8—2034x25in. 
If you can’t buy it in your town send us your dealer’s name, 
we will send you through him on his order, Can or Pail 
On Approval. 
If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back to him. 
We will protect the dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. 
If there is no dealer near you, we'll supply you direct. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3 Cincinnati, O. 
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2 SAVE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF for your Own 
GIBRALTAR 
and 


your Family’s 
Future. 


You may be surprised to know how 
profitably you can invest even an 
average of $2.00 per week in En- 
dowment Life Insurance in 


ThePrudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 15 sg Without 
+ . . mm 
or 20 years with Dividends, (according to plan acinvselt to any 


selected). pefticulars ond tases 
If the Insured dies before the end of the salamat 
Endowment Period, the full amount of 


the policy is paid to the beneficiary. 


We desire to correspond with you 
on the subject and furnish full 
information as to Rates, 
Benefits and Privileges. 


SEND COUPON Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. 
TO-DAY. i Rng sae Stock dattas by the State of New Jersey 
“President, Dept. 110. HONEWARK, N. J. 
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Tt The Whole Wheat 
Sy is Good to Eat 
AA 
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If properly prepared for the 


human stomach. 


@ You can grind up “any old thing” into 
meal and call it “‘ breakfast food ’’—you can 
even roll it into flakes—dirt, cockle, wheat 
and all, just as it comes from the farmer’s 
bin, but you can’t make Shredded Wheat that 
way. You can’t shred anything but per- 
fect whole grains of cooked wheat. That’s the 
/# reason we have to clean the wheat so thor- 
F A oughly before shredding it. We then cook it 
ye pe WE and draw it into light, porous shreds so that the 
re / “ stomach may extract all the muscle-making, body- 
building elements from the whole wheat — elements 
that are discarded in the making of white flour. 


There 1s health and strength 


in every shred of it— 


ee SS 
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“shreds of life” for the dyspeptic, for the out-door 
man and the in-door man. 
@ After you have tried all the “others” you will 


come back to 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the one staple, cereal all-day food, better than bread, delicious as a 
breakfast dish with cream or milk, or in combination with fruits, veg- 
etables, eggs and oysters. @Triscuit is the new shredded whole 
wheat cracker—may be used as a toast or wafer with butter, cheese 
or preserves. Our “Vital Question’ Cook Book ts sent free. Write to-day. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Dress Goods and:Fumishings. 


THE TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN COMPANY, 


WOODWARD AVE. AND STATE ST., 


We are showing an exten- 
sive and complete stock of 
Dress Fabrics in Wool Goods 
(all the’ new weaves) and in 
Wash Goods, comprising New 
Spring Cambrics, Madras 
Cloths, Madapollams, Ging- 
hams, Zephyrs, etc., together 
with everything in White Goods 
suitable for Confirmation 
Dresses and Graduating Gowns. 

Out-of-town customers can 
be served satisfactorily through 
our Mail Order Department. 


“SEND FOR SAMPLES.” 


DETROIT, MICH. 





COFFEE HEART 


Very Plain in Some People. 


n suffering from annoying 


A great many people goo 
. ailments for along tiene before they can get their own 


consent to give up the indulgence from which their 
truble arises. ; 

A qoatiomen in Brooklyn describes his experience, 
as follows : 

**T became satisfied some months that I owed 
the palpitation of the heart, from which I suffered al- 
most daily, to the use of coffee (I had been a coffee 
drinker for 30 years), but I found it very hard to give 
up the beverage. 

‘“‘L realized that I must give up the harmful indul- 
gence in coffee, but I felt the necessity for a hot table 

rink, and as tea is not to my liking, I was at a loss 
for awhile what to do. 

‘“‘ One day I ran across a very sensible and straight- 
forward presentation of the claims of Postum Food 
Coffee, and was so impressed thereby that I conclud- 
ed to give itatrial. My experience with it was un- 
satisfactory till I learned how it ought to be-prepared 
—by thorough boiling for not less than 15 or 20 min- 
utes. After I learned that lesson there was no trouble. 
Postum Food Coffee proved to bea most palatable and 
satisfactory hot beverage, and I have used it ever 
since. 

‘The effect on my health has been most puuters. It 
has completely cured the heart palpitation from which 
I used to suffer so much, particularly after breakfast, 
and I never have a return of it except when I dine or 
lunch ef from home and am compelled to drink the 
old kind of coffee because Postum isnot served. I find 
that Postum Food Coffee cheers and invigorates 
while it produces no harmful stimulation.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

aay he a — n. 

en.days’ trial proves an eye.opener to many. 

Read the little book “The Road to Wellville” in. 

every pkg. 





MILLIONS WASTED o» HAIRTONICS 


Failure of tonics to grow hair is due to the fact that such treatment does not reach the seat 
of the trouble. The hair roots must be nourished before the hair will grow and this can be ac- 
complished only by the presence of blood in the scalp. A vigorous rubbing of the scalp pro- 
duces a pleasant sensation but it does not open up the veins which supply food to the follicles. 
Use tonics if you want to soften the hair and make it glossy, but if you want to grow hair or 
keep it from falling out you must cultivate the roots. Hair falls out for the same reason 
that a plant dies—lack of nourishment—therefore to preserve it you need only to supply 


nourishment to the hair roots. 


The EVANS VACUUM CAP is founded on the correct principle to:in- 


duce hair growth. 


By the vacuum method it gently draws the blood to the 


scalp, opens up the congested arteries and veins and, in short, helps nature 


to do her work. The method has proved so successful, that. every cap is 


sold on a guarantee. 
OUR GUARANTEE 


We will send yi by prepaid express an Evans Vacuum Cap to use thirty days, and all we ask of 
you is to deposit the 8 
your own order. If 
vince you that this met y 


The hi exhilara' 


Illustrated book free on request 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY 
453 Fullerton Building = ~ - - St. Louis 
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Correct 


In 


Writing Papers 


is 

assured 

if the name 
on the box 


1S 


Whiting’s 


Get a sample from your stationer 
or write direct to us. 


Whiting Paper Company, 








PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, HOLYOKE. 











148-150-152 Duane Street, New York. } 








ROM a small sew- 

ing machine to 

an enormous coal- 

hoist, there is no ma- 

chinery that cannot 
be operated 


QUICKER, 
BETTER, 
CHEAPER 


by electrical power. 








An expert in any branch 
of electrical service will 
be pleased to call for con- 
ference, without cost to the 
inquirer. 


The New York Edison Co. 
55 Duane Street, New York 





"The Successful 


vescent 
Relief for 


digestion 


Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach 


Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


EMORIALS 


for CHURCH and CEMETERY 
in GRANITE, STONE, MAR- 
BLE, BRONZE or STAINED 
GLASS, for Interior and Exterior use, 


Send for Elaborately Illustrated Handbooks. 
Also estimates for work, to be delivered 
to any part of the UNITED STATES. 





OFFICE: 


STUDIO 
59 Carmine St. 


'S: 
23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
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ONE FOOT FALL | 
RAISES WATER 308) 


You can irrigate your land, raising the 
water in any quantity and lifting any height, 
and may also have a constant supply of 
ure water for all domestic uses delivered 
rom spring or stream far below your house 


by using the 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


A little fall—that’s the 
only requirement. 
Purely automatic. Al- 
ways keepsgoing with- 
out attention or expense. Nothing to wear 
but the valves and even they lastfor years. # 
You can’t beat that for dependable, eco- 
nomical water supply. 30 days running trial 
without obligation, when installed, just to 
convince you. 
Let us send you book and tell you all, 


RIFE RAM COMPANY, 126 Liberty St., New York. 


i: ff 
ar | 
























The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘‘Bene- 
dict” and date 


| of Pat. 


END VIEW a SIDE VIEW 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 
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For Coal (even less in many cases) 
is the claim made for the Peck- 
Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace. 


This claim is made by— 
Well known le— 
Living in the coldest sections— 
After the severest tests. 
A recent correspondent, referring to our UNDER- 
FEED, stated : 
**T have used it for the past two winters, 
heating ten rooms aud an upper hall at 
a cost of $35 per annam.”’ 
Hundreds of such letters come to us. 


In the Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED 
Furnace a ton of cheapest grade of coal 
is made to produce as much heat as a ton 
of the most costly grade; the coal is fed 
from below and the fire is on top—the 
rational way; the gases and smoke do 
not escape up the chimney as they do in 
ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as 
they pass up through the fire: immunity 
from gas, smoke and dirt; less ashes 
and no clinkers; simple and strong in 


construction, easy to operate. 
Let us send you FREE our UNDER- 
FEED Book and fac-simile voluntary 
letters proving every claim we make, 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CoO., 
363 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Dealers are invited to write for our 
very attractive proposition. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


hing necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dinin, 

Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and rent . Cute 
lery, Cooking ‘Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 


cles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


AUSTIN-ORGAN-(©. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ee BUILDER. For: 
ZAND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 
© OP-9-SUPERIOR? OUALITN 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, April 2ist, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held to-day. 

a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. on the capital 

stock was declared, —— Ma - \ =u to stockholders of 


record at close of business April 21st. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 











THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, April 26, 1905. 
14TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


A semt-annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. was this 
day declared out of the earnings of the last six months, 
payable, free of tax, on and after May 1. Transfer books 
closed until May 2. W. H. ERS, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
Coupons due May 1, 1905, from Consolidated Mortgage FIVE 


PER CENT. Bonds of this Company will be paid on and after 
that date upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust 


Company, New York. 





F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, April 5, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being divi- 
dend No. 9) on the COMMON Stock of this Company of TWO 
DOLLARS ($2.00) per share payable June 1, 1905, out of 
surplus net earnings, to holders of COMMON Stock as regis- 
tered at the close of the transfer books on May 12, 1905. The 
transfer books for the COMMON Stock will be closed at three 
o’clock P. M. on May 12, 1905, and will be reopened at ten 
o’clock A. M. on June 2, 1905. 
Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COMMON 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassaur Steet, New York City. 


GREENE CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 2. 


24 Broad St., New York, April 17, 1905. 


The Greene Consolidated Gold Company has declared DIVI- 
DEND NO. 2 OF TWO PER CENT. (2%) on 
the capital stock of the Company, payable May 20, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, May 6, 1905. 
Transfer books will close at twelve o’clock noon on May 6, 1905, 


and reopen May 22, 1905. 
JOHN H. MARTIN, Assistant Secretary. 








THE UNITED STATES LEATHER GOMPANY. 


The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, due 
May ist, 1905, will be paid on and after that date at the 
National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Five Per Gent. Three Year Gold Goupon Notes. 

Coupons from these notes by their terms payable on 
May 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the City of 
New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office of its 
Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street,.or in 
Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears Building. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 6, 
The regular semi-annual dividend of 3%, or $3 per share 
on the preferred stock of the United Copper Company has 
been this day declared by the Directors, payable May 15, 


1905. 
Books close at 3 P. M. May,2, 1905, and re-open at 3 P. M. 


May 15, 1905. 
ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 
Vice-President, 





1 Nassau St., New York. 
April 25, 1905. 
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FINANCIAL 


R.L. DAY @ CO. 


BANKERS, 


3 Nassau St., New York. 
35 Congress St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








er. 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, om 

Hart, Charlies Scribner. Edward C.Hoyt, W. 

Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R 

Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius t, Isaac Gug- 
enheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, 
obo C. McKeon. 


1876S —1906 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 





30th YEAR 





Chas. D. Barney, Jay Cooke, 3d, 
J. Horace Harding, Chas. S. Phillips. 


Chas. D. Barney & Go., 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


25 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 


122 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 





Brown Brothers 2 Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 





Notice to the Public 
In the Borough of Queens and Manhattan Who Will 
Be Benefited by Rapid Transit Facilities. 


It has been the a of Interborough Rapid Transit Company to connect the various boroughs of the city, 
e 


with the least possible 


ay and in the most satisfactory, convenient, and practical manner. 


To that end it has undertaken to expend eight million dollars ($8,000,000) of its own money in. building Man- 


hattan-Brooklyn extension of the Subway. 


It has recently become interested in the so-calle 


“Steinway Fran- 


chise”’ for a tunnel under the East River connecting Manhattan and Queens at 42nd Street. 
This franchise was granted to the New York and Long Island Railroad Company by the Board of Aldermen 


in December, 1890, and by the Common Council of Lon 


commenced a disastrous accident occurred, which resul 


Island City in October, 1891. Shortly. after work was 
in its suspension. During the fifteen years which have 


elapsed, = improvement in tunnel construction has been made, and competent engineers now advise a modi- 
ts) 


fication of the original plans so that in the 
connection to be made with the Manhattan 


ublic interest a rey could be adopted which will enable a practical 
ubway system an 


the Queens County surface lines. 


In order to facilitate these changes, Bills have been introduced and are now pending in the Legislature, which 


rival interests have indicated as ““Grab Bills,” remy J — > - pod ery — an effort was being 
y authorities and without makin 


procure franchises without the consent of the Ci 


] made to 
compensation. As above 


stated, the City authorities have —_ their consent for this tunnel railroad, which will serve a _—_ public pur- 


pose and has made provisions in 
the gross receipts in com 


e ordinance granting its consent for the payment to the City o 
nsation for the franchise granted. The original charter line of the company embraced 


& percentage of 


rights which the City authorities have not consented to, and one of the pending Bills would enable them to abandon 
this unconstructed route; while another Bill authorizes amendments to cure technical omissions and defects. 


The pa 
erty owners @ 


e of all these bills is believed to be in the public interest and peculiarly to the advantage of the 
ve described, whose interest it is to promote the development of transit facilities tettnos the ris. 


and neglected Borough of Queens and the more densely populated portions of the city. 


For the city at large it will create a new and hea 
ny and many t = 
increased by this proposed transit facility. 


taxpayer in the New York and Lon 
new and additional taxpayers in the Borough of Queens, whose growt! 


Island Railroad Com- 
will be enormously 


ARTHUR TURNBULL, President, 


New York & L. I. R. R. Co. 


AUGUST BELMONT, President, 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
450,000 


Capital paid up, - - 
Surplus, > - - 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANAGED, 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. G. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass't Treas. 














CHOICE DIVIDEND 
PAYING STOCK. 


We have for sale a limited amount 
of stock in a Manufacturing concern 
of unquestioned standing and paying 
from 8% to 10% dividends. 

Investors can secure this on un- 
usually advantageous terms by ap- 
plying at once to 


S. E. HILL, Financial Agent, 
111 Wendell St., ~ Chicago, Il. 


34 YEARS 2153s FE5 
Towa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. lowa Falls, Iowa. 











Farm Mortgages i THe Irrigated West 


6% 


free of all taxes or expense to the investor, on loans secured 
INTEREST by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
selected localities in COLORADO, WYOMING, and MOoNnTANA. 
Irrigated farms have practically an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 


lands exposed to drought or excessive moisture. Irrigation, an art as old as civilization 


itself, guarantees success to the intelligent farmer. The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 
in which the population engaged in mining and manufacturing is constantly increasing, assures a home 
market at profitable prices, and, consequently, stable land values and safe loans. 

We offer a selection of these mertanens, cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 
worth two or three times the amount of the loan. Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on al! sums awaiting 
investment. Business established 1880. References and information on application. 


THE VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo. 


Boody, McLellan 2 Co. 


BANKERS 
FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. Cable Address ‘* Goskite.’’ 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 











ALBANY, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 5906, td th Ah + 4 har $4 
Liabilities, = e 33,770,674.54 
—— «+ « * s 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YorRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


She 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 

uaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 

aw,in accordance with which all policies of the Brerk- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal 
policies, and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most dealre le company for the policy 
holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 
Tiurray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, = = - General Agent. 











1850—— —1905 


United States Li Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. : President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMEe . PLUM, Leather. 
LARENC. sE z. KELSEY, Pres’ t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
Wa. H. Pi ER, t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° e é $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





; |New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, © = <= 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 
eae ate Le aor ike ‘cas surrender.and paid 

ver. cy has endors he: 

up Insarance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
°"Pamphie ts, rates, ont values for any age sent on application to 

the Company’s Office. 











Benj. 7 Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


D.F,. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,487,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,908,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in oraz pat policy, —_ guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





ASSETS, 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B, ALLEN, Vice. —- 
J. B. PIERCE 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOR Assistant Secretary. 


™ LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
«4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE CFT, BS. 8 NO. & WILLIAM —, 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


OF VERMONT. 


January Ist, 1905. = Annual Statement. 


Surplus, - - $ 3,458,076 
Income, bead e e e 6,895,014 
New Insurance, - - 23,961,694 
Assets, © © a 3 1 398,453 
Insurance in Force, ~ - 134,761,554 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
OFFICERS. 
JoszePru A. Dz Borr, Presiden 
JaMéEs T. PHELPS, Vice- President. 
James B. Estes, 2nd Vice- President. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. 
Harry M. CUTLER, Treasure 
ARTHUR B. Bis M.D., “Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A. HOWLAND, ‘Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charles Dovey. 
Fred E. Smith, 
Dudley C. Denison, 
J . Phelps, 


William P. Die h 
w. rd Wi be _ 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 


Income Assets 
$2,931,322 $11,045,677 
6,895,014 31,398,454 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,430,714 $64,975,950 
3,458,076 134,761,554 
It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 





MARINE aod INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Attartio Buripine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 











The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
3406 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





Established 1808, 


Fire 


Hitlas Assurance Co., 110. 


49 Wall St., Rew Pork. 





[Fire] 


GermanAmericar 


Susurance Company 
Boos. el 


$I 500. 000 


SURPLUS 


5.841907 
12,980,705 
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$2000 
GUARANTEED 
on THIS 


*1.000 


RETURN of $2,000 on every 
A bond for $1,000 is guaranteed 
by The Mutual Life under its 5 Per 
Cent. 20-Year Gold Bond Contract. 


You can arrange to buy ten $1,000 5 Per Cent. 
20-Year Gold Bonds, and you will receive after 
completing the limited number of moderate 
yearly payments, the following guaranteed 
returns: 


$500 a year for 20 years - - $10,000 
Then Cash = = © = = = = 10,000 


Total guaranteed in gold = - $20,000 


In addition to these returns you will receive 
your share of profits earned, which will reduce 
the cost of the bonds accordingly. Should you 
die while paying for the bonds, they will be 
delivered to your estate with the guaranteed 
benefits indicated above. 


If preferred, the Company will, at death or 
maturity of policy, pay in cash, in lieu of issuing 
bond, the sum of $1,305 for each $1,000 bond. 


Write to-day for rates. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE, ow 


INSURANCE co. of NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, MAY, ‘05. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President Gentlemen -—t shail be iad to recetve, without tn any 
. cos 





way committing myself, information regarding 
NEW YORK CITY of The Mutual’s 5 per cent. Goid Bond Contract, 


Oldest in America Largest in the World 
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ance com 
lace in 1852, 


are President Hen 





Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantag: 
up-to-date business methods, This is one of the oldest 
nies in the city, its inco 
It went throuch the Chi 

ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets amounting to 

14.548.158, and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. 
its real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chica 
western fat wary — at 210, — — bre — = 
at 250, market 290,&c. Amon e directors of the Continen 
rene, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 1905. 


e of conservative yet 
insur- 
ration having taken 
o fire in 1871, the 


In the valuation of 


& North- 
e Shore 








Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





Che Lawyers’ Title 
Tnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan, 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN, LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 














Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 
DIRECTORS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. H 
JAMES STILLMAN GEORGE H. SQUT 
DAVID B. OGDE WILLIAM H. McINTYRE 
HN T. LOCKMA THOMAS D. JORDAN 
a RT B. TURNER JOHN M, BOWERS 
WILLIAM P. DIXO FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD FRANKLIN B. LORD 
NRY MORGENTHAU OH} UCKL 
J. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN JOHN WEBBER 
LEAWEREE AtGuios  BaxRtas ENLARD 
JAMES M. VARNUM LOUIS V. BRIGHT 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, : « 28,268,597.58 


Surplus, . + $3,439,028.48 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent. 






















EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 


J.W. ALEXANDER Be J.H.HYDE 
t N : s00 td VICE. PRESIDENT 


aed iA “i Ny 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Every tick of the clock 
brings you nearer the un- 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. | 

_ An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 











Send this coupon for particulars or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


Dept. No. 79 


years of age. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


Puineas C. Lounsbury, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATwoop, Secy. 
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™ FIDELITY OND GHSOALTY 60. 


oF NEw VYorRnz 
a GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1905 








IDELITY BONDS: : : , BE mee 

. corporation that has long enjoyed the confidence of the in- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY suring public is the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT : whose twenty-ninth annual statement has newly beenissued. The 
HEALTH : : io: : results achieved by the institution during the past year attest very 
clearly that the confidence reposed by insurers in the stability of 
STEAM BOILER : : : the Fidelity and Casualty, and in the skill of its management, is 
PLATE GLASS : : : not misplaced. To-day the company has assets of $6,791,185.19, 
and a policy-holders’ surplus of $2,186,230.47. Regular reserves 























wv ws sts are maintained, and in addition $550.000 is set aside to meet un- 
FLY WHEEL : : : 3; looked-for liabilities. The insurance world is proud of the Fidelity 
BONDEDLIST : : : and Casualty, and it has a right to be.— 7he Chronicle. 
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ae an + ahag Ide, aiandr = Orr, oo L. Riker, 

. n - G. Low, ‘a enry E. Pierrepont - Emlen Roosevelt 
Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, DIRECTORS Anton A. Raven, ” Geo. F, Seward. : 
A. B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-03 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns 


































THE INDEPENDENT 














From an actual photograph of Type VIII, Pope-Toledo, 30 H.-P. Price $3,500. 
Gen. Horace Porter and Secretary in Tonneau. Taken in front of the home of 
Count and Countess Bonne de Castellane, Paris, France, January 1905. 











LONEL POPE, in speaking of automobiles, said recently in a characteristic speech :- " Buy 
whatever automobile suits your fancy best. I shall insist that my factories build Pope: Automo- 


biles as we have ALWAYS built bicycles---so GOOD that your own judgment is bound to make 
your selection a car with the word POPE on the name plate." 


If you invest $2,800 or more in an automobile, insist on 
DOUBLE DIRECT CHAIN DRIVE 


Because it gives you a solid rear axle---not BROKEN,---enables you to get more power TO THE 
WHEELS; enables you to readily change gearing to meet varying road conditions; minimizes repair cost. 


Get a copy of our 1905 catalogue. It contains a list of over 100 Pope- 
Toledo victories in speed, hill climbing and endurance contests. Describes: 


30 H.-P. Front Entrance, - - - $3,200. H 
20 H.-P. Side re - - - - 2,800. 
30H.-P. “ 8 é § pee 3,500. 
45H-P. “ 2 ave Ceo =!) Se 
Victoria or Canopy Top, $250 extra. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. DeskS, Toledo, Ohio 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


There is no Art 


in a 


Matchless Complexion 


It is simply 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured. 








